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May Iverson stil 


Tackles Life jorpDaN 


Author of ‘‘ May Iverson—Her Book,”’ ‘* Tales 
of the Cloister,’’ ‘‘ Many Kingdoms,”’ etc. 


T's. sparkling humor of 


life proves irresistible. 
) There is amusing adventure 
} and never-ending fun in the 
story of the young lady and 
her gay-hearted companions 
whose school-days are por- 
trayed. In fact, every youth- 
ful character in the story is 
brimming over with the joy 





of living, and the author has 
been eminently successful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirit of light-hearted mirth. The 
convent of St. Katharine’s, the great walled garden, the 
winding river—these form the picturesque background 
for this series of lively scenes. Of the girls themselves, 


’ 


two are drawn from life, “as clearly,’ says the author, 
“as one can draw who must look at her models through 
the mists of more than twenty years.” But “the mists” 
have apparently only added to the exquisite charm of 


these school-day recollections. 


Hliustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net - 


these tales of school _ 
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The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of ‘* The Spell,’’ ‘* The Lever,’’ etc. 


VIVID, picturesque story, pul- 

sating with the joys and sor- 

rows of every-day life. The 
story is chiefly concerned with the 
character, life, and temptations of 
a very beautiful and spirited girl, 
whose husband has apparently lost 
all interest in her except as a source 
of income. The woman falls under 
the influence of two other men— 
one, an able lawyer and a married 
man, who is attracted and amused 
by her high-spirited, unconventional 





conduct; the other, an Englishman, 
whose code of life is exceedingly 
unconventional, and who wishes to take Lucy away from 
her uncongenial home. The influence of these two men 
upon her life—one trying to persuade her to shake 
the bonds of conventionality, the other protesting 
that such a course would only result in absolute ruin 
—forms a theme that grips the attention of the reader 
from start to finish. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 





The Street Called Straight 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE” 


ARKED by exceeding- 
ly good psychological 
keenness of insight and 

character creation, this novel 
is in every way worthy of the 
clever author who lately won 
fame in the new novel, ‘The 
Inner Shrine.’”—The Orego- 
nian (Portland, Ore.). “The 
novelist is prolific in de- 
vising interesting situations 
and skillful in depicting con- 
trasts of character that lend 
vitality to the successive 
scenes.’ — North American 
(Philadelphia). ‘The story 
is ingeniously and cleverly 
written and it will furnish most delightful summer read- 
ing.”’—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). ‘‘The story is one 
of tense emotional situations, treated with restraint and 
good taste and deep psychological insight.”—Times (New 
York). “Standing out above the mass of recent fiction, 
‘The Street Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than 
the brief vogue of the best seller. It is one book in a 
thousand.”—Evening Express (Portland, Me.). 





Eight Tlustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 





The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of ‘‘ King Spruce,” ‘‘ The Ramrodders,”’ etc. 


OVE, daring, and romantic 
L adventure all figure in this 
thrilling tale of the Cana- 
dian border. The story opens 
in a disreputable road-house _ 
run by a man whose convent- 
bred daughter is the heroine of 
the story. Her ignorance of her 
father’s business, her sudden 
appearance at his place in the 
midst of a law-breaking carousal, 
and the unexpected declaration 
of love from her Yankee lover, 
begins a novel of more than 
usual heart interest. The scenes 
are dramatic, the setting pic- 


turesque, and the theme is of 








striking force, giving this author 
of humor and philosophy new opportunity for pictures of 
virile life. Quite naturally it has become one of the 
season’s most popular books, for it is a capital story 
characteristically well told. 


Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Copynght by Brown Brcs. 


THE MAN HIGHER UP 


How City Hall Park, New York, looks from the top of a 750-foot skyscraper. Directly beneath the feet of the 
adventurous workman is the City Hall; above his head is the new Municipal Building; at the extreme right of 
the photograph is the Pulitzer Building (once a skyscraper), with the entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge beyond it 
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Comment 


Congress 

Tue national legislature is not reaping any 
ereat harvest of praise for its prolonged session. 
But let us be just. It was not a Congress or a 
session from which much good work could be ex- 
pected. It was a bitterly divided Congress, and 
this is a Presidential year. Under the circum 
stances, perhaps we ought to be complacent with 
errors and with things not done, and more than 
usually grateful for anything acceptable that was 
accomplished. 

And there are some acceptable things. First of 
them all, perhaps, should be put the provision for 
a really important experiment with the parcels 
post. The precise plan adopted may prove de- 
fective, but if it does it can be changed; and there 
is no reason to doubt that we are at last really 
beginning this long-demanded reform. We must 
approve, too, the law to regulate wireless and the 
other legislation by which we lead in applying the 
lessons of the Titanic disaster. Then, too, there 
is the amendment for direct elections of Senators, 
the children’s bureau, and the abolition of a lot of 
useless and expensive pension agencies. We must 
remember, too, that it isn’t the fault of Congress 
that we have got ho tariff revision, and no doubt 
we should hope for the best from the new indus- 
trial commission and from the diversely criticized 
Panama Canal bill. 

It is not a long list, but it may somewhat soften 
the rebuke Congress has deserved and received for 
its attempts to eoerce the President with riders on 
appropriation bills. The only thing it accom- 
plished by that strategy was to destroy at once 
the Tariff Board, which was doomed anyhow; pro- 
tectionist Republicans never really wanted it, and 
he Democrats were bound to resent the use that 
has been made of it. The other extraordinary 
riders were defeated, as they should have been. We 
ean only regret that means were not found to defeat 
certain other measures which passed, particularly 
the service pension bill, and that the Senate should 
have had its way in the mutilation of the pro- 
posed arbitration treaties. 

This last, it is true, was not the work of Con- 
gress, but of the Senate alone; but it strengthens 
the feeling against a legislature divided, as this 
one has been, into more than two groups, with no 
one group in control. From time to time people 
argue seriously that we ought to have three or 
more parties, instead of sticking to the English 
two-party system. This Congress does not ac- 
tually disprove that contention, for two of its 
groups have been factions rather than parties; 
but it does indicate that we should require a lot 
of troublesome experimentation before we could 
hope to work suecessfully anything like the block 
system, the system of many parties, which prevails 
on the continent of Europe. 


The Democratic House 

But in one chamber of this Congress a single 
party has had control for all purposes for which 
a two-thirds majority is not required. That fact 
makes it necessary to modify our criticism. 

Taken separately, the record of the House is 
creditable—in some respects, extraordinarily ered- 
itable. Fair-minded Democrats will hardly in- 
cline to imitate a Republican habit and claim that 
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the House Democrats made no mistakes whatever, 
whether of omission or commission. But on the 
other hand even Republicans who are fair-minded 
must admit that the House Democrats have utterly 
disproved, so far as they alone could do it, the old 
charge of sheer incompetence so often made 
against their party. Indeed, we have already the 
most impressive Republican testimony on this 
point. And in practically all the great divisions in 
this House—even on the tariff bills—the Demo- 
cratic majority has been swelled by substantial 
Republican support. Only in that way could it 
have accomplished the remarkable feat of passing 
tariff bills over the President’s veto. 

Instead of confusion and incompetence, we have 
had from this the first Democratic majority. in 
many years, a high degree of order and dignity, 
unusual harmony, and an exhibition of admirable 
leadership. It has reformed the House’s rules of 
procedure, over which the Republicans had fallen 
into bitter and hopeless wrangling, and it has 
made the new rules work. On the leading issue of 
the day it has developed a firm and clear policy, 
in accord with the sentiment of the country, and 
embodied it in actual measures. It has, for the 
most part, wisely steered clear of commitments on 
issues concerning which the country has not made 
up its mind. It has made, no doubt, a few mis- 
takes, but it has been ‘clearly superior to recent 
Republican majorities, and it has deserved a con- 
tinuance of the country’s confidence. If the Demo- 
cratic party does not come into full control of the 


entire government next March, it will not be be- - 


cause its representatives have proved unworthy or 
incompetent in the only branch of the government 
which they now control. 


A Suggestion 
In mitigating the dullness of life upon the farm, 


perhaps the Colonel will accept our suggestion that , 


a new cabinet portfolio might be established under 
the head of the Department of Entertainment, 
whose duty it should be to provide opera, vaude- 
ville, moving-picture, and other shows at conve- 
nient points in all farming districts. Federal 
casinos located at all cross-roads in the United 
States would work beneficently to the desired end 
and provide work for thousands upon thousands of 
unemployed actors, prime donnes, chorus girls, 
lantern-slide operators, and vaudevillains generally. 
For the first secretary of such a department in the 
Colonel’s Cabinet, we nominate the Hon. Oscar 
HamMersteEIn, of New York. 


Another Statesman with Two Parties. 

How many political parties can one man at one 
time belong to? Maybe this campaign will settle 
that question. We still trust the courts may 
find a way to pronounce on it clearly and finally. 

RooseveLT and Frixn, Strusss and JOHNSON, 
have done enough to make the question imperative. 
We had thought, indeed, that nothing could be 
added to the claims they have made by way of 
retaining rights in the party they are trying to 
destroy. But down in North Carolina there is 
a statesman who bids fair to give even these astute 
gentlemen points as to how many rights in differ- 
ent parties a man may have. He is the Hon. 
RicumMonp Pearson, sometime Minister to Persia, 
and his training fits him for such a réle; for he 
has already been in and out of three parties. He 
has been successively Republican, Populist, Demo- 
erat, and yet again Republican. Now he wants 
to be both Republican and Progressive, supporting 
RoosEveLtt and at the same time retaining his 
place as Republican National Committeeman 
from North Carolina. Such an experience as a 
turn-coat doubtless encourages him to great ex- 
pectations as a straddler. 

In one feature, however, his scheme of a strad- 
dle is unique. Messrs. Firvn, Stusss, and Com- 
pany, we understand, accept the Bull Moose plat- 
form as well as the Bull Moose candidate. Not 
so Mr. Pearson: he discovers that the Republican 
platform is really Republican, though the righf- 
ful Republican candidate is Bull Moose. So he 
sticks to the platform, and merely demands that 
the North Carolina Republican Convention name 
electors who, though they also accept that plat- 
form, shall support Roosrvett for President. If 
his plan succeeds, as it may, we shall therefore 
have Roosevert running in North Carolina on 
Tarv’s platform instead of his own! 

And most of us had a notion righteousness 
was: simple! On the contrary, as we remarked 
before, there is urgent need that the courts in- 
struct us whether there is any limit whatever to 
its possible complications, and whether there is 
anything whatever that cannot be done in its 
name. We do not believe that ever before in 
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“American politics there has been attempted a 


piece of dishonesty at once so brazen and so ex- 
tensive as that of the men who are claiming a 
right to use and control the Republican organiza- 
tion in an open endeavor to destroy the Republi- 
can party. 


The Colored Brother is Concerned 

Perhaps. the North Carolina part of this pro- 
gramme will be thought negligible, because the 
South is Democratic; but it is not negligible. 
North Carolina and Tennessee are the two 
Southern States in which the Republicans have 
displayed real strength—in which they have at 
times had real hopes of getting control. In 1908 
Tarr polled a heavy vote in both, and carried a 
number of Congress districts. They are the only 
two distinctly Southern States that can con- 
ceivably be expected this year to give any sub- 
stantial support to any anti-Democratic party or 
movement. Moreover, in both these States the 
anti-Democratie party is distinctly a white man’s 
party. In North Carolina particularly the colored 
brother has for some years cut no more figure in 
Republican than in Democratic conventions. 

The Bull Moose party and the Bull Moose eandi- 
date want votes wherever they can get them. 
Their joint future depends on the total popular 
vote they can get all over the country.. RoosEvELT 
went to North Carolina before the conventions, 
and announced that he was coming back later to 
carry the State Republican. He now wants tc 
carry the Republican part of it anyhow, and tc 
that end he has two devices. One is this Pearson 
scheme for making off with the Republican 
organization. The other is his Bull Moose policy 
with the colored brother. That policy, just re- 
affirmed in an Outlook warm-over of the JULIAN 
Harris letter, can only be properly appreciated 
when one remembers that the Republican party 
is already a white man’s party in the only South- 
ern States where it ever has any chance. 

The Outlook warm-over is, in fact, invaluable 
as an exposition of Bull Moose ethics. It is so 
full of morality that every sentence is a sermon, 
but the main lesson is this: according to the new 
gospel, the Democratic policy with the negro has 
been brutality and the Republican policy has been 
hypocrisy; as the Bull Moose policy differs from 
each of these,old policies, it must therefore be the 
only right policy. 

Well, it does differ from each of them, for it 
has the main features of both. It combines bru- 
tality and hypocrisy, one for the South and the 
other for the North. Surely the colored brother 
will be satisfied at last. Hitherto one party has 
told him he was black and the other party has 
told him he was white. Now arises a party which 
assures him that he is black in one section and 
white in the other. If after this he is still detected 
in the political wood-pile we must mournfully 
conclude that there’s simply no reasoning with 
him. 


Battling Bob 

Mr. Tart having run off with Mr. Roosrvett’s 
nomination, Mr. Roosevett has run off with Mr. 
La Foutette’s, and the sad part of it all is that it 
is now too late for Mr. La Fou.ette to break in 
anywhere and land somebody else’s. 


The Panama Canal Bill 

Persons who have disapproved of the Panama 
Canal bill, and felt that it violated the Hay- 
PauNcEFoTE treaty and was discreditable to our 
country, may find a good deal of consolation in 
Mr. Tart’s memorandum, given out when he 
signed the bill. For our part, we have wished 
to hear all the argument on that bill. The in- 
terpretation of the treaties which affect it is a 
matter for experts. Some of the best of them have 
seemed to consider that to give free passage to 
American ships, even those engaged in the coast- 
wise trade, would violate our treaty obligations. 
But the argument to the contrary has been im- 
pressive. President Tarr states and accepts it. 
He is an expert on treaties and on all matters of 
judicial interpretation, and his opinion on the 
conformity of the bill with the treaty carries 
weight. Recognizing the strength of the opposed 
opinion, he tried to provide for a more con- 
vincing settlement than he could give himself. 
As he says in the conclusion of his memorandum: 

In a message sent to Congress after this bill had 
passed both Houses, I ventured to suggest a possible 
amendment by which all persons, and especially all 
British subjects who felt aggrieved by the provisions 
of the bill on the grouhd that they are in violation 
cf the Hay-PAUNCEFOTE treaty, might try that ques- 
tion out in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I think this would have satisfied those who oppose 

















the view which Congress evidently entertains of the 
treaty and might avoid the necessity for either diplo- 
matic negotiation or further decision by an arbitral 
tribunal. Congress, however, has not thought it wise 
tc accept the suggesticn, and therefore I must pro- 
ceed in the view which I have expressed, and am con- 
vinced is the correct one, as to the proper construc- 
tion of the treaty and the limitations which it im- 
poses upon the United States. I do not find that the 
bill here in question violates those limitations. 


The President commends the measure heartily as 
a whole, calling it “ one of the most beneficial that 
has been passed by this or any other Congress.” 
The reasons for making it a law without further 
delay were very strong, and on many accounts it is 
matter for congratulation that Mr. Tarr has seen 
his way to sign it. If the railroads think it has 
dealt with them in a manner of which the Con- 
stitution would not approve, they have tkeir 
remedy in the courts, and if Great Britain pro- 
tests that the provision for free tolls to coastwise 
ships violates our freaty with her, that question 
may be argued at The Hague. But the mainte- 
nance, operation, and control of the canal are 
now provided for. Provision is made for the gov- 
ernment of the canal zone, and for the government 
to furnish coal, docks, and shipping necessities to 
the canal’s patrons, so that the canal can do busi- 
ness aS soon as it is finished, and prospective 
patrons can make their plans and build their ships 
to use it. 

We trust that, on the whole, the bill is satis- 
factory to Colonel GorTHa.s. 


Hooray for Hi 

They say the Californians are very enthusiastic 
over the prospect of having Governor JOHNSON 
spend the next four years on the East coast. 


Mr. Bird Will Run in Massachusetts 

The Bull Moose candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts is to be Cuarves S. Birp, of East 
Walpole. 

Mr. Birp is a good man, with a taste for sport. 

It was he who lately sent Buffalo Jones to South 
Africa to catch lions with his bare hands. Jones 
did it, and we have one of his lions now in a cage 
in the Bronx Zoo. 

Mr. Birp is a paper-maker, and good at it, and 
would probably as lief stick to that employment 
as run for Governor. But his father, Frank W. 
Birp, was a Massachusetts politician of much 
renown in Civil War times, and-it was his son, 
F. W. Birn, of this borough, who lately forsook 
Tart and the Federal appraisership here to follow 
after Roosrvett. Being thus a link between two 
urgent politicians, and having, as said, a taste 
for sport and natural history, Mr. Birp has been 
impelled, we suppose, by influences exerted from 
behind and from before, to be a candidate. 

Here’s wishing him a good time. There isn’t 
a better man in Massachusetts, nor one better 
qualified and disposed to send the Colonel back 
to Africa for more lions after election. 


As Heretofore 

Too many contemporary people are constructing 
their politics on the theory that they are the last 
of their kind. Too many also lean to the con- 
viction that’ they are the first of their kind. In 
our judgment both are mistaken. Folks are much 
as they have been and will be, though in some 
details some standards seem to have changed. 


As to Battle-ships and Canal Tolls 

Public opinion of the better kind—not the 
hysterical kind, but the thoughtful kind—still 
counts in this country. It may even count imme- 
diately. We have just had two striking instances. 
In our judgment, that was what caused the House 
Democrats to consent to build a battle-ship. It 
was that also which caused the conferees on the 
Panama bill to strike out the provision for free tolls 
to American ships engaged in foreign commerce. 

In each instance the expression of public opinion 
was striking, and it was also creditable. It was 
stimulated by no powerful special interest. So 
far as one could judge, it was spontaneous. <n 
one case it sprang from a consideration of ex- 
pediency; in the other case, from a consideration 
of morality and honor. People of common sense 
felt that if we are to maintain a navy at all we 
must do it systematically and steadily, not by fits 
and starts. People of self-respect and good faith 
felt that, whatever our interest in the canal tolls, 
we must above all things keep our plighted word; 
that if necessary we must sacrifice our interests 
to our national honor. ; 

That is a kind of pressure which it is right to 
bring to bear on our lawmakers, and to which our 
lawmakers are wise to submit. 
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Flutterings 

The Second-Adventists have not yet joined the 
Bull Moose movement in a body, but are reported 
to be fluttering and holding meetings. ‘“ Arma- 
geddon ” sounds hopeful and familiar to them, and 
they are disposed to be present if there is any- 
thing doing. 

The Millerites are understood to be discussing 
khaki as a fabric for ascension costumes. They 
are not used to it, but may adjust their habit to 
a rising movement if the rise holds. 


The Current Best-seller 
The New York detective story—* The Rosenthal 


- Murder ”—now running in its second month in our 


newspapers, continues to hold the interest of 
readers all over the country. It is a well-handled 
tale, gradual in its development, and amply pro- 
vided with new sensations skilfully worked out. 
It is unique in the number of characters intro- 
duced, or indicated as being under suspicion as 
accessories to the central crime. There are five 
hundred of them at a low estimate, and maybe 
more. Readers not in the confidence of the au- 
thors are not yet able to guess who the suspects 
are, elements of mystery and lively expectation 
being thus introduced that add greatly to the hold- 
ing-power of the tale. 

We bespeak continuance of public attention to 
this narrative. It is the most powerful story of 
New York life we have had in recent years, and 
promises astonishing sensations and possibly very 
penetrating practical results. 


Firebugs and Others 

It would be to the apparent advantage of our 
present experiment in civilization if a competent 
authority, capable of settling perplexities of con- 
science as well as of deportment, could write us a 
few authentic new commandments. One of them 
might be, “Thou shalt not suffer a firebug to 
live,” and another might direct procedure in the 
case of irresponsible men who attack girls. In the 
latter cases we can sometimes take effective action 
under the law as it is. But often not. Scuwarrz, 
the young murderer of the child Jutia Conners, 
had been convicted and punished for a lesser but 
somewhat similar offense years before. In the 
scraps of confession that he left when he killed 
himself he said he was insane. So, no doubt, he 
was; and a most pitiful case. His mania had been 
discovered betimes. He had been punished—as 
though punishment was any cure for monomania— 
and then turned back into life. It had been a 
thousand times kinder to have taken his life, and 
in default of that he should have been shut up 
for life. This was a striking case in that, as we 
remember it, the judge who sentenced him for his 
early crime recommended him to kill himself, and 
his father had finally to urge the same course upon 
him. He took the advice at last, for there was 
nothing else for him to do. 

It seems safe to say that in all these men and 
youths who attack girls there is a defect of self- 
restraint that amounts to madness. Certainly that 
is the case with the pyromaniacs. One, BErNarD 
Murray, was caught in Massachusetts the other 
day, who owned up to setting eighteen recent fires 
in Springfield, Greenfield, Waterbury, and other 
places, at an estimated expense of $250,000. Of 
course Murray should be restricted to fireproof 
surroundings for the rest of his days; a forlorn 
prospect, but less expensive than having him at 
large. But it is very hard to keep these creatures 
shut up. Even when the law provides for life 
sentences they are apt either to get less than that, 
or, if they are effectually dealt with by the courts, 
to be pardoned out after a while, out of pity or 
because they are supposed to be cured. Almost 
always they start new fires forthwith. It is a great 
evil, because a very large proportion of our im- 
mense annual fire loss is due to incendiary fires, 
most of them set by pyromaniacs. 


Miss Boardman and Miss Addams 

Miss BoarpMan, aetive president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, did wisely to decline to be chair- 
man of the advisory committee to conduct the 
work of women for the re-election of President 
Tarr. The Red Cross is important, and particular- 
ly non-political, and its leading active officer in 
this country is too closely identified with it to go 
actively into a political campaign without great 
risk of dragging the Red Cross after her. 

As to her criticism of Miss Jane Appams for 
lending to the third-term movement the “ influence 
of the great social-betterment work with which she 
has been so widely associated,” there is some point, 
undoubtedly, to that; how much, time will show. 
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Miss AppaMs took up with the Bull-Moosers be- 
cause she liked certain planks in their platform. 
Her help is very much prized, and we read that she 
is to be, or has been, promoted to Mr. Perktins’s 
executive committee of nine, and “is expected t 
take charge of the women’s movement for the Pro- 
gressive party throughout the country, and have 
headquarters in New York.” If she accepts, she 
will be a wiser woman by snow-time, and possibly 
sadder. She is entitled to make her own experi- 
ments. 

On the whole she is the best recruit the third- 
termers have enlisted. And they seem to know it. 


Brother Stoddard Strains His Hoops 

THEODORE RooseveLT has been growing to this 
through all the years. Each one of his public employ- 
ments has been a training and a preparation for a 
higher task. The legislature, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the police commissionship, the assistant secre- , 
taryship of the navy, the brave and brilliant work 
in the army of Cuba’s liberation and America’s ex- 
pansion, the Governorship—these were all stepping- 
stones to the Presidency; and* history will register 
that first Presidency, in the leading-strings of an ob- 
solescent system of partisan boss control, as no more 
than a period of training for the statesman’s ampler 
task that will confront him when he comes once more 
to the Chief Magistracy of the nation.—The Evening 
Mail. 


Yes, yes! And of course, dear friend, his train- 
ing for the statesman’s ampler task is not going 
to stop when, as you say, he comes once more to 
the White House. He is only fifty-three, or there- 
abouts, now, and strong as a bull, and has doubt- 


less twenty years of activity and further training 


still in him. Have you any plan for a final job 
for him after he has taken all these preliminary 
courses of instruction and handled these interme- 
diate bagatelles? He'll have a strong hand for 
the reins by thet time and will be fit for unusual 
feats, like driving the planets tandem, and how, 
with the nations being only what they are, you 
are going to outfit him with employments worthy 
of his powers we do not, do not, see. 


Ex Uno Plures 
Once in our time there is a man. 
—The Evening Mail. 


Two men, in fact. 


Ten men at least. Say a battalion. Don’t dwarf 
him by a mere duplication. 


Following the Abatement of Horses 

Time was when the horse was a great tie be- 
tween men. Men who loved horses met, understood 
one another, played together, often worked to- 
gether. Men who had nothing else in common 
except horse, but had that, were socially related. 

Well, “Where is dot barty now?” Most of the 
ties of horseflesh have been loosed. Who gives 
his friend a horse now except for museum pur- 
poses? That great link between men is all but 
gone, and, of course, no community of interest 
in anything that goes by gasoline can replace it. 

It is reasonable that there should be conse- 
quences of such a loss as that: social consequences ; 
political consequences; a reaching out for a sub- 
stitute for what is gone. Perhaps this running 
after the Bull Moose is one of the consequences 
of the decline of the horse. Perhaps this rising 
volume of philanthropic sentiment, so widely re- 
marked, is partly due to a wholesale transfer to 
man of affections once concentrated on _ horse. 
Horse virtually gone, horsemen turn to the next 
best thing, which is man. 


General Booth 

General Wituiam Boorn, founder and head of 
the Salvation Army, dead at eighty-two, on 
August 20th, is honored not only as a good man 
but a great one. 

He was the greatest man in his line that the 
world has seen since Joun WESLEY. 

The profane world was rather slow to recognize 
how great a man Westey was, how enormously 
important his life’s work was, and how much more 
he affected and bettered the world than most of 
the statesmen of his day or any day since. General 
Boorn has had prompter recognition. He won his 
place years ago in the admiration and respect 
of mankind. Jeers ceased and money flowed to 
aid him, and through derision he came to honor. 

He did a wonderful work and he seems to have 
had a first-rate time doing it. All his life long 
we read of him as a very happy man, with his 
times of trial, of course, but in the main very 
happy. 

That seems usually to be true of men who ac- 
complish great things. They love the doing of 
them. and the greater the difficulties the more 
they love the work. 














In Camp 


Ir is quite a Hamletian question whether it is bet- 
ter in the rain to camp or wait upon the weather. 
But weather is like the Lord, in that it loves those 
who love and glorify it, and take its caprices and 
changes in a spirit of humble trust as being a part 
of some larger law than man’s convenience. NIETZ- 
scHE to the contrary, it is not the Christian religion 
alone that has demanded submission from the spirit 
of man. All the great forces of Nature have a way, 
too, of showing him his place in the scheme of the 
So it is just as well to cultivate the frame 
of mind of the little boy who stood with his face 
pressed against the window-pane watching a steady 
downpour of rain while he remarked, “I love 
weather!” When asked “ what kind of weather,” his 
geniality did not falter, and he replied, “Oh, any old 
weather!” 

Undoubtedly it is courage and geniality that 
weather demands of man. If one postpones a camp- 
ing trip on account of weather, it will probably set 
to work to show just how disagreeable it can make 
the snuggest of shelters. But go out into the midst 
of whatever storm is to hand, and it will not be 
long before you become a part of all the natural 
forces. Rain and wind can seem as natural and as 
comfortable as sunshine and dry meadows. At any 
rate, it is a contemptible proceeding, if you belong to 
the camping variety of man, to postpone camping 
because of storm. As to the variety of man who has 
not the native hardihood to camp, who never makes 
friends with adverse conditions, he is hardly to be 
taken account of. He loses one of the main joys of 
life, the conscious link with the past. For surely no 
man who stalks the woods alone, who sleeps, wrapped 
in a blanket on the soft ground, with the black, star- 
studded dome of heaven curved above him, fails to 
get the sense of the myriad lives within him. 


universe, 


“ Behold a hundred and a thousand lives, 
And thousands more in caverns dark within thee. 
No secret wish that flits along thy fancy, 
But lo! far back in some ancestral form 
It dwelt, had eyes and feet, and ranged its life; 
No thought, no dream, but long-dead nten and 

women 

Live in the quiet murmur of its wings 
Far down, far down, and move about thy brain 
And look upon the sun again.” 


The doors indeed are shut behind us, and yet, as we 
turn back to earth and live where unimpeded cur- 
rents may run from her into our veins, we feel not 
only a revival of our kinship with primitive man who 
ranged the vast solitudes of the past, but, literally, 
our kinship with wild “animals who start at every 
sound, our kinship with trees and waters and weeds. 
No camp, then, is right that is not open to the sun, 
surrounded by trees, and near a body of water. No 
day in camp is right that cannot begin with a long 
float on one’s back, with eyes open, beneath a wide- 
stretched sky, and a swift swim to some farther 
shore. 

The printed page ‘in camp is an anomaly: it does 
not fit, and a man has quite enough with sensations 
and inarticulate thoughts and food and sleep to 
inake the hours so speed that a week shall seem as a 
single day. Who would turn to a book for thought 
when the deer in the dawn are wading out into the 
lilv-pads to feed, and kingfishers are flitting, white- 
ringed, blue spirits, from dead bough to dead bough; 
when chipmunks are scolding and squeaking, and 
woodpeckers with scarlet caps work their way up the 
trunks of trees inspecting bark? ‘The world is so 
alive and alert that all a man can do is sit still to 
harken and watch, 

The very wind as it rises and falls, singing through 
space, will touch the car and keep it awake till it is 
a wonder to hear it begin in the tops of the trees, 
setting all the little leaves into slow, swirring song; 
then slowly, slowly dropping to the level of the lake 
and turning up the ruffled, russet lily leaves till they 
look like a regiment of gaily appareled soldiers sud- 
denly set in motion. 

From dawn till midnight, the hours wheel by offer- 
ing an ever-shifting iridescent beauty, from the faint 
and solemn waking of the day, through high-skied, 
brilliant noon, with floating mountains of white 
cloud; the long, slant hours of afternoon; the fall of 
vesper-time when birds begin to call again and all 
the wild things come out of hiding; to the dusk, when 
darkness slowly pushes through the earth and _ in- 
vades the sky. Let any man meet his hours in soli- 
tude, far distant from civilization, and communion 
with the ancestral life will reawaken. He will hear 
the myriad whispering multitudes that house within 
his soul and feel the joys of other lives and other 
loves than those of his own poor mortal span. 

The housed spirit of modern man is, at best, a poor, 
ill-aired thing hemmed in by artificial views and 
narrowed outlooks. To be really living, one must 
take his soul out into the open spaces where the wind 
of the world blows free and earth’s own song can be 
heard through the stillness. It is a song of growing 
grass and stirring sap and whirring insects’ wings. 
So each may find at the heart of him the invisible 
life which no other may see: the life which is the only 
real life and enduring truth; the life that is not 
of a man, nor yet of a generation of men, but the life 
of the world: the life that has stretched in unbroken 
chain from the dawn of creation, filtering through 
myriad channels of being, holding alive the thoughts 
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and aspirations of the dead, repeating the very heart 
throbs of past ages, uniting man to the infinite cosmic 
yan. 

From all this larger, related life a man is divorced 
by the disturbing complexity of civilized living. How 
can he interview his immortal soul when hour by 
hour, and day by day, he hastens from one formal 
occupation to another, from the diversion of varying 
toilets and regular meals to the absorbing duty of 
snatching a living from unwilling comrades. Yet not 
an official religion, nor yet virtue and the love of 
duty, will se stretch a man’s soul as a week or two 
of solitude when he is thrown back unsheltered upon 
the heart of the earth that bore him, to watch un- 
diverted the great wheeling by of the days and nights. 





Correspondence 
THOUGHTS ON PRIMARIES 


DENVER, COLO., August 13, I9I2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In the WEEKLY of August 10th, Mr. Halbedel 
opens up an interesting question when he seeks to 
improve the primary. 

A primary, as the writer understands it, is a 
preference vote for the nomination of persons to be 
afterwards voted for at an election. In other words, 
nomination by ballot. 

As Mr. Halbedel observes, primaries are expensive 
forces if no one attends them. If attendance at 
primaries is to be made obligatory, the expense will 
be much further increased. In fact, a pre-election will 
be held for each party, and afterward a general elec- 
tion for all parties; thus doth theory complicate 
practice. 

What is to prevent persons fond of voting from at- 
tending each primary as it occurs, especially if there 
is a compensation in so doing? The answer might be 
that the registration should occur previous to the 
primary, and the voter’s politics registered. 

How is a voter to state what ticket he intends to 
vote previous to knowing whom the candidates are to 
be? It can easily be that his mind is not made up 
about what ticket he intends to vote. Shall he be 
barred from suffrage for such a reason? 

In a late election the writer saw ballots upon the 
liead of which was written by the voter the name of a 
party. In the body of the ballot, candidates of the 
opposite party only were voted for. By this means a 
voter could always remain a Democrat and always 
really vote for Republicans, or the other way. 

Are there not more chances for deals where there are 
a large number of candidates on a primary, and do 
not candidates get on such tickets for such a purpose? 
Is not loyalty to party next to loyalty to principle, 
in that the persons who cannot comprehend political 
principles are afforded a substitute to which they can 
cling? How much time does the average man in the 
street spend studying political principles? Is not the 
primary designed to break up the political parties, and 
can we do without them? Is it not only in the most 
progressive countries of the world that political 
parties exist? Was any political progress ever made 
except through a strong political party? 

I am, sir, 
Horace GarRst. 


THE INCREASE IN OUR TRADE 
MEMPHIS, TENN., August 0, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
August 3, 1912, the “ Finance” article about the in- 
crease of cur export and import trade as expressed in 
dollars. Perhaps if it were given expressed in volume 
it would not show such a gratifying increase by a 
long shot. Take into account that the prices of some 
things have about doubled on account of the deprecia- 
tion of the purchasing power of money because of the 
inflation of our currency. I am, sir, 

A. C. LAKE. 


It is quite true that to a certain extent the increase 
in the value of our exports is due to higher prices. 
That, however, in no way lessens the advantage of a 
balance of trade heavily in our favor.—EpITor. 


A VIEW OF SOCIALISM 
BEEDENBOSTEL, GERMANY, August 9, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In the interview which Mr. Charles Johnston 
had with Governor Marshall, the Democratic candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, published in your estimable 
journal July 13th, I find the following: “ Either we 
shall drift into paternalistic despotism, which is what 
big business wants, and is bringing us to, or we shall 
rush full speed into Socialism, the result of which no 
man knows.” 

Now how, in the name of common sense, any thought- 
ful person can fail to see the results (for, to my 
humble way of thinking, there are two results which 
are inevitable, the immediate and the final) I can only 
understand on the hypothesis that one man cannot 
know everything, and that, although Governor 
Marshall may be a good Democrat, he is far from 
being a god. 

It strikes me that the first result of Socialism will 
be to destroy the present order of things in general, 
as that is undoubtedly its object. This would be bad 
enough indeed, as will presently be seen. But, as to 
the final result, there can be absolutely no question. 
Any shrewd man ought to be able to see that, as 
human nature cannot be changed, everything must 
quite naturally fall back again into the old groove. 
There will always be three classes of men, who will 
see to it that the so-called “Great State” shall not 
stand too long, but just long enough to serve two of 
these classes. 

The first of these men are those who are the in- 
capables and, for this reason, dissatisfied with the 
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present state of things generally. The Greenbackers, 
the Populists, the Silverites, the Socialists, and, to- 
day, the Third Partyists, form the first class. The 
second is composed of those substantial men who are 
now in charge of affairs and who rule wisely. To the 
third category belong the Grafters, and it is these last 
who are going not only to create “ The Great State,” 
but who will destroy it as well, after it has served 
their purpose, which is to get property out of the 
hands of ability and into those of inability, so that 
they may fatten. 

The governmental fabric having been put together 
by human minds of superior power, and having taken 
generations in its upbuilding, it will not be so easy 
to change and keep changed as most of us think. You 
can no more change the spots on man’s character than 
those on the hide of a leopard. I am, sir, 

O. M. Rorr. 


T. R. DESCRIBED IN 1823 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., August 20, 1912. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Srr,—Adam Clarke, LL.D., in his Commentaries on 
Sacred Writings, published in 1823, regarding Arma- 
geddon, mentioned in Rev.-xvi:16, says: “ But what 
is the battle of Armageddon? How ridiculous have 
been the conjectures of men relative to this point! 
Within the last twenty years this battle has been 
fought at various places, according to our purblind 
seers and self-inspired prophets. At one time it was 
at Austerlitz, at another Moscow, at another Leipsic, 
and now Waterloo. And thus they have gone on, and 
will go on, confounding and being confounded.” 

How aptly this century-old quotation describes 
Theodore Roosevelt, as the “ self-inspired prophet” in 
his appropriation for his own use, to conjure with, of 
this “ Armageddon ” clap-trap. Bah! 

I am, sir 
W. T. Hicks. 





From the Progressive Hymn-book 


THE GLAD TIME COMING 
THE good times that are coming let the herald angels 


sing, 

When poverty has left us and our cares have taken 
wing; 

When Peace doth hover over us, and Brotherhood holds 
sway, 


And every man among us has ten solid meals a day. 

When Trusts are all abolished, and the sundry things 
they make 

Are put upon a counter free for any one to take— 

Oh, let us speed that wondrous hour all free from 
mortal ills 

When TeEppy is our President, and PERKINS pays the 
Bills! 


No longer shall we stand distressed by overtaxing toil 

In dreary efforts to acquire a meager share of spoil; 

No longer in those gladsome days, like Priscners in the 
dock, 

Shall any one be forced to rise till half-past ten 
o'clock; 

And every man from sea to sea, freed from mistrust 
and guile, 

Will = his neighbor brotherlike, with a fraternal 
smile. 

We’ll have no need for Lawyers, nor for Doctors with 
their pills, 

baci — is our President, and PERKINS pays the 

ills! 


The Railroads will be opened wide, and not a cent of 
fare 

To take us whither we would go, it makes no matter 
where, 

With lower berths for every one upon the Pullman 


Cars, 

And dollar meals for nothing, and no charge for the 
elgars. : 

There'll be no crabbed, crotchet crew of selfish 
bachelors, 

Nor ancient maidens lonely with no lovers at their 


doors, 

But every Jill shall have her Jack, all Jacks shall 
have their Jills, 

When TeEppy is our President, and PERKINS pays the 
Bills! 


And how the Nations of the Earth will cringe and 
quake with fear 

When thundering forth from Washington reverberant 
they hear 

The Reva og of a Commander bred on Armageddon’s 

ield 

To lay down Laws of Action that may never be 
repealed! 

From Po-des to Antipo-des, and eke from Pole to Pole, 

Wherever ear shall be to hear that master-tone shall 
roll, 

And one great Will unbreakable shall bend ten- 
thousand wills, 

When Trppy is our President, and PerkINs pays the 


Bills! 
Prosperity will bless the land. Each day will be a 
- song, 
And nobody will have to work, and none will suffer 
wrong. 
There'll be no taxes to be paid, nor dues that must be 
met; 
Nor Banks to hold the innocent who borrow in their 
debt ; 
No Judges on the Bench to thwart those precious 
Guarantees 
Of Liberty our Fathers won to do just what we 
please— s 
And every season will be Spring, all pinks and daffo- 
dils, 


When Teppy is our President, and PERKINS pays the 
Bills! Horace Dopp GastIT. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING August 26th. 

THE Bull Moose bellows belligerently. Those cam- 
paign contributions of 1904 have always been a tender 
subject with him, and if you want to see the finest 
specimen of bull moose in captivity on the rampage 
(usually he’s so gentle he will eat out of the hands of 
the trusts and allow himself to be petted by little 
GEORGIE PERKINS and ridden by that cunning WILLIE 
FLINN) you have only to ask where it came from, and 
bang goes the antlered head and slam go the teeth and 
there’s the deuce to pay generally in the Bull-Moose 
cage. 

Our dear Brother Hearst, who hasn’t quite made up 
his mind whether he shall join hands with the man 
who once denounced him as being responsible for the 
assassination of a President or bushwhack round 
generally, and who has his own idea of fun and some 
other things, prints a letter from a Standard Oil man 
showing that in 1904 he sent Senator PENROSE of Penn- 
syIvania a trifle of $25,000. Mr. Wirr1am FUiryn, it 
has already been officially certified to, found that this 
world was getting to be very unwholesome and needed 
a great purification. Mr. WiLt1am FLinn hails from 
Pittsburg, where, if they know anything, they know 
the need of purification. About that time came the 
Great Purifier, who had use for just. such a troubled 
conscience in his business. When a Troubled Con- 
science, “that gnaws ‘tike a burning worm,” meets a 


‘Great Purifier with a primary around the corner we 


know what may well happen, for 
“ Difficulty is behind, Fear is before, 

Though he’s got on the hill, the lions roar; 

A Third-Termer is no longer at ease— 

When one fright’s gone, another doth him seize.” 

So Troubled Conscience that had been put to sleep 
now has a nightmare. Politics must be purified even 
if PENROSE has to be impeached. GrorGE PERKINS 
may use life-insurance money and be canonized for it, 
but Standard Oil lucre, bah, it’s too greasy. 

Says PENROSE complacently, “ Of course I got $25,000 
from ARCHBOLD of Standard Oil, but I used it, and a 
good deal more, to carry New York for RoosEVELT.” 

“ What,” says the Sanctified One, “use Standard Oil 
money in my business. Didn’t I tell GEorce CorTEL- 
you I wouldn’t take it at any price? To the block with 
PENROSE. No, we must be consistent, no matter what it 
costs. Put PENROSE in boiling oil and let GEORGE 
PERKINS take warning and know what’s in store for 
him if he ever goes back on ME.” 

Give the Bull Moose time and he will be sure to run 
his head into a noose. For eight years the Colonel 
has vigorously, vehemently, virtuously, and viciously 
denied that the fund raised by E. H. HARRIMAN was 
used to elect him, but was raised and used to carry 
the Republican ticket through in New York. Now 
when Penrose declares that the Standard Oil check 
went to make THEODORE ROOSEVELT President the 
Colonel lifts up his hand to high heaven and, in the 
sight of the milk-bcttle and the newspaper corre- 
spondents, declares: 

“ As regards Senator PENROSE’s statement, I have 
only to say that I have not and never have had the 
slightest knowledge whether he or any one else during 
the campaign of 1904 raised any money to be used 
in carrying the State of New York.” 

Shades of Ananias, can you beat it! Sad to see 
a practical man, because of his devotion to steady 
milk diet, lose his memory at a time so critical as this. 


In the Senate looms PENROSE, great of girth and 
huge of form, a veritable son of Anak, with a rasp- 
ing, rough voice that fits his proportions. He in- 
dulges in that delicate operation known as flaying, 
or, in the language of Bull Moose,  “ taking the hide 
off him.” PENROSE is no man of gentle hand. He 
goes about his work ponderously, heavily, but yet 
surely; before he has finished he has made a com- 
plete job of it. Mr. FLinn was described by Senator 
PENROSE as a man who “has made a fortune out of 
crooked municipal contracts and. the corrupt control 
of municipal councils and State legislatures.” Sen- 
ator Penrose is entitled to qualify as an expert, and 


therefore his testimony may be accepted. Mr. E. A. 
VAN VALKENBURG, editor of one of “the chief organs 
of the FLINN-VAN VALKENBURG-ROOSEVELT combine 
in Pennsylvania,” as Mr. Penrose identified him, 
“was arrested and indicted for bribery,” Mr. PENROSE 
told the Senate, “in my first Senatorial contest in 
1896.” 

But the chief interest in Mr. PENROSE’s statement 
was the disclosure that Mr. Cornettus BLIss, Mr. 
RoosEvELT’s treasurer, accepted $100,000 from the 
Standard Oil to promote Mr. ROOSEVELT’s election 
in 1904. It has often been alleged that a contribu- 
tion of that amount came from that source, but Mr. 
RoosEVELT has repeatedly denied it. Mr. PENROSE’S 
explanation of the transaction is very direct and very 
simple. Mr. ArcHRoLp, on behalf of the Standard 
Oil, made a contribution of $125,000 to the Republican 
campaign funds of that year, $100,000 of which Mr. 
ARCHBOLD paid to Mr. BLiss as treasurer of the Re- 
publican Committee, and Mr. BLiss’s receipt for that 
amount was handed to Mr. ARCHBOLD; and $25,000 





was given to Senator PENROSE, who was chairman of 
the Republican State Committee of Pennsylvania, to 
be used in that State. 

When Mr. Roosrve.t was President he was malig- 
nantly hostile to the Standard Oil, and showed his hos- 
tility in a great many ways. The explanation given 
by those persons in a position to know was that after 
the Standard Oil had made its first contribution Mr. 
RooSEVELT demanded another and even larger con- 
tribution, but the Standard Oil people thought they 
had done all that was required of them and refused 
to make any further payment to the campaign chest, 
whereupon Mr. ROOSEVELT vowed revenge. It must 
be known that all during that campaign of 1904 the 
valiant bull moose was as nervous as a school-girl 
about to recite her piece in public for the first time. 
Mr. RooSEvELT was continually seeing things and kept 
everybody about him dancing all over the place. He 
had the horror of defeat continually before him, and 
he became almost a monomaniac on the subject of 
money. He was obsessed with the belief that there 
never was money enough in the Republican treasury, 
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and he was continually urging his managers to get 
funds. That was why he sent for Mr. Harriman 
and begged him to raise money to carry New York, 
for New York he believed to be the weakest point in 
his line of defense, and money was the only thing that 
would save him. 

Senator PENROSE confirmed what for years a great 
many people both in New York and Washington have 
known. Mr. BLiss went to Mr. ArCHBOLD and asked 
that he give the committee a further sum of $150,000. 
Mr. Briss, so Mr. PENROSE told the Senate, repre- 
sented that Mr. RoosEvett knew of the original con- 
tribution and so did Mr. CorTeLyou, Mr. Roosevett’s 
chairman of the National Committee, and both were 
grateful for what Mr. ArcHrotp had done; but as 
gratitude is a lively sense of favors to come, Mr. 
RoosEVELT showed his gratitude by expecting still 
another favor, or, as Mr. PENROSE delicately phrased 
it, “Such further assistance would be still more ap- 
preciated.” 

So there you have the whole transaction, and it 
makes the former President of the United States even 
more contemptible than he has made himself during 
the last few months. He takes the money of the 
Standard Oil and expresses his thanks as unctuously 
as a waiter who has received an unexpectedly large 
tip; then he makes a further demand, and when his 
demand is refused endeavors to use all his power to 
revenge himself; but he is always unctuous, always 
pretending virtue, and always denying that he took a 
penny from the Standard Oil or permitted them to 
subscribe a cent to help his election. 

The Frinns and the VAN VALKENBURGS are the 
small fry in what Senator PENROSE termed a com- 
binatién for political blackmail; but Mr. Prnrose 
threw an illuminating sidelight on the methods of 
FLINN, the next to the second of the Great Purifiers, 
for the order of the apostolic succession is the Bull 
Moose, PERKINS, and FLInN. After the death of Sen- 
ator QuAy, FLINN wanted to succeed him in the Sen- 


. ate, so he sent a long telegram to ARCHBOLD begging 


his influence with PENRoSE—to whom he had already 
offered a million or even two millions to let him have 
the Senatorship, PENRosE declares—to induce the Gov- 
ernor to appoint him. ARcHBOLp telegraphed back 
in cipher appropriately enough “posy did not shout 
friskiness,” for FLINN always was a modest little 
violet shunning publicity. ARCHBOLD’s cryptic mes- 
sage meant that he could say nothing definite until 
he had talked with Penrose. Thus while it was 
infamy for Senator PENROSE to have anything to do 
with ARCHBOLD, it was perfectly proper for FLINN to 
solicit ARCHBOLD’s aid and be on such intimate terms 
with him that they carried on their correspondence 
through a secret cipher code. 

And Mr. Frinn is one of Mr. RoosEvett’s chief 
political purifiers! 


Of course, the Colonel has a ready explanation. He 
always has. The Bull-Moose explanation factory runs 
day and night, and the emergency service is so per- 
fectly organized that within five minutes after a call 
the hurry-up wagon is on its way with an explanation 
fresh from the typewriter. The Colonel’s explanation 
is quite chaste. PENROSE is a liar. Nothing more 
need be said. On second thought, however, the Colonel 
decided to say a little more. He had heard of the 
Standard Oil’s perfectly outrageous action in pressing 
money on the reiuctant Mr. BLIss, so-in virtuous 
indignation he wrote to Mr. CorTELyou it must not 
occur again. If you don’t believe me, says the Colonel, 
sadly—and he knows how few people really do believe 
him—I will show you the letter. 

The Colonel’s defense is, as usual, muddled. First 
he says he didn’t know that ARCcHBOLD made the con- 
tribution, and then he says he was told of the con- 
tribution and wrote to Mr. CorTELyou directing him 
to return the money. No doubt he did just as he says 
he did, for the Colonel is always a truthful man, but 
what we and no doubt a great many other people 
would like to know is: 

Did Mr, Georce B, CorteLyou or Mr, CogNELIus 
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would require us to ac- 
cept the testimony of a 
buceaneering psycholo- 
gist who confesses to an 
attempt to purloin the 
larger portion of an hon- 
est man’s property as 
conclusive evidence of 
the psychologist’s title 
to the remainder of the 
honest man’s _posses- 
sions.” Reverting to the 
Bull Moose circus, he 
said: 

“In form two thou- 
sand delegates, more or 
less, gathered in the 
coliseum; in reality Mr. 
RoosEVELT met in con- 
vention at Chicago, made 
a confession of faith, 
gave his hand to the 
colored brother from the 
North and his foot to 
the colored brother from 
the South, adopted a 
platform, nominated 
himself and _ Brother 
JOHNSON, and adjourned 
with the ease of a 
thoroughly trained 
thimble-rigger plying his 
vacation among the 
rural visitors in the 
Midway Plaisance.” 

Rather neat that; and 
what an excellent sug- 
gestion for a cartoon. 


The South has now 
discovered what the 
North knew long ago, 
that his real name is Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways, no 
matter how many aliases 








Trying to catch the colored vote 


Briss return $100,000 to Mr. ARcHBOLD or the Stand- 
ard Oi] Company? 

Will the Colonel kindly answer, and while he is 
about it will the Colonel be, good enough to tell us 
whether he returned $100,000 from a certain railroad 
company and a like amount from another railroad 
company? 

Mr. PeNRosE told the Senate there were papers and 
letters accessible that would make interesting reading 
and still further support his assertions. Mr. RoosE- 
veELT has always profited more by the stupidity or 
timidity of his opponents than he has by his own 
cleverness or courage. Mr. PENROSE has charged that 
the Standard Oil interests contributed $100,000 to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S campaign fund of 1904. Mr. ROOSEVELT 
has denied it. The sooner Senator PENROSE makes pub- 
lic his letters and papers the sooner the extinguisher 
will be put on the Celonel. Will Senator PENROSE 
clinch his case or will he content himself with talking 
about “interesting revelations” and allowing the 
Colonel, as usual, to get away with the goods on him? 

Under oath Joun D. ArcnsoLp corroborates Senator 
Penrose. That the Standard Oil gave $100,000 to 
Mr. RoosSrEvELT’s campaign fund, that it was received 
with Mr. Roosrvecr’s knowledge and used with Mr. 
RoOSEVELT’S consent, no one can doubt, no matter how 
often or how many persons are denounced by Mr. 
ROOSEVELT as liars. How long, O Lord, how long, be- 
fore Mr. RooseveLt’s dupes are restored to sanity and 
the greatest humbug American politics have ever known 
will be driven into the obscurity of infamy? 


The Pittsburg Leader, Mr. WILLIAM FLINN’s organ 
—when the great have their Outlooks why should not 
the lesser have their organs?—says “there is a very 
short and ugly word which expressed our opinion of the 
explanations given by PENROSE in his effort to explain 
away his nefarious dealings with Standard Oil.” 

All in all, not a bad day’s work. 


Also another lapse of memory. PENROSE, says the 
always truthful Colonel, was not the boss of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1904, but Quay was. As QuAy died a month 


before the Colone' was nominated, it is difficult to 
follow him. Really this thing is becoming serious, and 
for the sake of the subscribers to the Outlook, who 


always have our sympathy, Brother LyMAN ABBOTT 
ought te make arrangements with another dairy. The 
Colonel avails himself of the PENROSE incident to strew 
a fragrant flewer of memory on Mr. Quvay’s grave. 
“My relations with him were always cordial and 
pleasant.” he says. We don’t doubt it, for didn’t the 
Colonel speak of Quay at the time of his death as 
“my stanch and loyal friend.” Frrnn is all very well 
in his way, but how the Colonel must long to have his 
stanch and loyal friend back again helping him to 
purify polities. 


Governor MARSHALI now knows officially what hap- 
pened in Baltimore last July, and in response to Mr. 


PARKER’S notification that he had been nominated as 
the Vice-Presidential candidate on the Democratic 
ticket he made a speech somewhat out of the common 
in political oratory; it was philosophical rather than 
political; it was more a confession of hope than an 
appeal to voters in the ordinary sense, and yet it must 
make its appeal to a great many voters to whom Re- 
publican policies are objectionable and third-term au- 
tocracy and hypocrisy detestable. Governor MARSHALL, 
has a certain facility for phrase-making. ‘‘ These old- 
fashioned Democrats,” he said, “believe in making 
money, but they believe every dollar made should be 
so clean that an infant may cut its teeth upon it.” 
Again he said: “ And they believe that it is no part of 
government to boost one man to boot another.” “ Gov- 
ernment is a necessity, not a luxury,” is another sen- 
tence. The voter who cannot satisfy himself this year 
is indeed censorious, Governor MARSHALL declared, 
and after pointing out the difference between parties 
he concluded: 

“Those who insist it is not the business of govern- 
ment to equalize the cost of production at home and 
abroad to the manufacturer until it equalizes the dif- 
ference in the purchase price to the consumer at home 
and abroad, who believe that the only equalization 
justifiable in our government is the equalization of 
opportunity, who think that public office is a public 
trust, who do not believe that disgruntled and de- 
feated politicians are genuine reformers, and who think 
that reforms are not born with sore toes, may vote 
the Democratic ticket.” 


Likewise Vice-President SHERMAN now knows that 
he is to be the choice of the many provided the choice 
of the few is ratified. Our amiable heir-apparent is 
neither spellbinder nor phrase-maker, he is the sturdy 
specimen of the Old Guard and he delivers himself of 
accepted Old Guard sentiments. There was the usual 
approval of the blessings of a protective tariff and 
the laudation of President Tart’s wisdom and states- 
manship, which was to be expected, but this para- 
graph deserves to be temporarily rescued from oblivion: 

“The crime of this new age is frenzied speech and 
action: lack of thought, a spurning of deliberation 
and of the weighing of consequences. Fakers with 
projects to get rich quick draw gaping crowds. Mad 
haste is the pastime of the multitude. Automobiles 
race to carry their passengers to death at a mile a 
minute. The British Board of Trade attributes the 
awful sinking of the Titanic, with its cruel sacrifice 
of life, of crew, and passengers, to excessive speed.” 

Senator SuTHERLAND of Utah, who notified Mr. 
SHERMAN of his nomination, made a more striking 
speech. Usually the notifier is like a bridegroom at 
a wedding, without whom the affair would be a failure 
but who contributes nothing to its success. Referring 
to Brother Munsey’s blazing indiscretion that the 
RoosEvELT contests were started for “ psychological 
effect,” Senator SUTHERLAND satirically remarked: 

“It would be a strange rule of evidence which 
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he may use in his busi- 
ness enterprises in dif- 
ferent parts of the coun- 
try. In the East he is 
Mr. Progressive, in the 
West he is Mr. New Na- 
tionalism, in California he is Mr. Woman’s Suf- 
frage, in the North he is Mr. Social Justice; 
sometimes he calls himself Mr. Armageddon, at other 
times Mr. Practical Man, but his really, truly name 
is Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. 

It seemed the inspiration of genius to capture the 
South merely by giving a biff to the negro, where his - 
vote doesn’t count, and telling the negro of the North, 
where his vote does count, that he’s a man and a 
brother. But the South was long ago taught that 
fine words butter no parsnips when they are handed 
out by Northern politicians about election-time, and 
the third-termer’s masterly strategy isn’t quite so 
Napoleonic as he imagined. The New York Times 
has asked representative Southern men whether they 
have detected any signs of that popular demand for 
the Colonel which it was imagined would follow the 
steam-rollering of the colored brother in Chicago, but 
there isn’t sign enough even for another “ psycho- 
logical effect” in one of Brother Munsey’s third- 
term tracts. 

The negro of the South is a trifle annoyed, and 
the negro of the North is justly indignant and still 
unconvinced by the special pleading of the Outlook, 
which has developed an amazing faculty for cutting 
corners under the inspiration of the contributing 
cditor. Leading colored papers are saying almost as 
unpleasant things about the Colonel as the Outlook 
has said about Mr. Tarr. The Boston Guardian, 
which has a large foilowing, bluntly says that if any 
colored man supports Mr. ROOSEVELT he can right- 
fully be accused of doing so for money or office. 


Pity the sorrows of a son-in-law who can keep peace 
in the family by putting his conscience in his pocket 
or who has tle courage to risk a row and do what he 
thinks is right. The edict has gone forth from the 
Bull Moose den that Representative Nick LONGworTH 
is to be opposed for Congress because he has refused 
to bolt his party. Mr. LonawortH has been a very 
useful member of the House and has shown himself 
possessed not only of intelligence, but more than ordi- 
nary qualities of common sense and level-headedness. 
He was placed in an unusually delicate position. He 
was given every opportunity to make himself the 
laughing-stock of the American people, instead of 
which he has won the respect of his associates and 
made a solid reputation. He has attended strictly to 
business.and won his way on his own merits. He has 
been tactful enough to keep on good terms with Pro- 
gressives as well as Stand-patters, and the only person 
who finds fault with him is his trust-controlled father- 
in-law. It is to be hoped that Mr. Lonewortu will, 
be one of the few Republicans to be returned to Con- 
gress next November. 


Vermont votes next Monday. There will be a 
searching of hearts and a revision of political tabula- 
tions when the returns from White River Junction 
are read on Tuesday morning, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN DOCTOR WHO IS PILOTING THE 
REPUBLIC’S NEWLY LAUNCHED SHIP OF STATE 


By George Marvin 


Former American Vice-Consul at Mukden 







N and around the old cities of North 
China, as a “foreign devil” who 
knew and loved them well has writ- 
ten, 
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“The quail, the partridge, and the 
pheasant keep 

Their court, where Chinese in 

i their thousands sleep, 

While the predestined devil from the West 

Stamps o’er their heads through many a grass-grown 
heap.” ‘ 

And when Morrison occasionally appeared in the 
ancient Manchu capital where we lived he generally 
brought his guns and the cheerfully preoccupied air of 
the sportsman. In late August it was the autumn 
snipe he came. to meet on their annual pilgrimage 
from the Siberian solitudes of their summer exile. 
North of the city wall on the plains near the Pei-ling 
tombs marshes and watery furrows made a famous 
caravansary for these migrating hosts, and Morrison’s 
gun was often heard there. Later in the fall, in the 
wonderful Manchurian season of crystal sunlight and 
sparkling, frosty nights, he would only stop with us 
en route to the haunts of the wild Chinese pheasant, 
which he rightly believed to be the most beautiful of 
all game birds. In the bracken fields of North Man- 
churia that glorious fowl was ther still unsophisti- 
cated, and it was Morrison’s ambition to bag a clean 
hundred of them in one day by simply walking the 
birds up himself out of cover without beaters, a feat 
which he eventually accomplished. 

But although he was an excellent shot, game birds 
were a small part of his bag on these apparently 
sporting trips into North China. How much more 
than snipe or pheasant he shot up would be duly 
indicated when, a month or so later, the London Times 
of that season appeared with the brief, crisply phrased,, 
perfectly informed despatches which have made him 
famous as a foreign correspondent. Only the gist of 
it went into the telegrams; the rest, the background— 
the whole rich, shifting play of economics, politics, 
and personalities, which have made the meeting of 
East and West in China since the Boxer time the 
world’s most absorbing problem drama—you will find 
stored away in careful notes in his library at Peking 
or catch a glimpse of it now and then in the resources 
of an extraordinarily profound and accurate memory. 

Dr. Morrison had a habit of getting his facts first 
hand, and he rarely based a judgment or an opinion on 
anything else. In the days when I met him and got 
to know him, in 1907 and 1908, the Far East was 
readjusting itself to the new international relation- 
ships which followed the victory of Japan over Russia 
in 1905. The status of Manchuria, nominally deter- 
mined by treaty, was still, as a matter of fact, most 
unsettled. Japan was possessing Southern Manchuria 
in what appeared to be a general colonizing movement, 
and Russia, beaten back northward beyond the Sun- 


Dr. Morrison 


gari, was exercising in a more limited Chinese terri- 
tory a sovereignty only appropriate to owners of the 
soil. A whole crop of vexatious questions arose out 
of this situation, which was still further complicated 
by the commercial activities of Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, and the vigorous insistence 
of the last-named power on the “ open-door” policy 
and a strict adherence by the late belligerents to treaty 
pledges. All sorts of rumors were floating about, and 
a vast amount of sensationally misleading news and 
comments was constantly published in the foreign 
press. 

But the Times never had to retract and rarely to 
modify any of its despatches from China. Dr. Mor- 
rison never accepted any hearsay evidence. He went 
shooting in Liaotung or in Fengtien. He would make 
a walking trip in Shantung, or, in Peking, he would 
take his walking-stick and disappear into the Chinese 
city. He knew every one, and with nearly every 
personage of importance he was on terms of such 
confidence and respect that information came nat- 
urally to him along channels rarely open to a corre- 
spondent. In the seventeen years since first in 1895 
the Times appointed him to Peking, he has made a 
world-wide reputation in his profession and is gen- 
crally regarded as one of the foremost authorities on 
China. Now that he has been made political adviser 
to the first administration of the Chinese Republic 
for five years, his journalistic career is in all proba- 
bility concluded. He leaves it at the top. 

His is a strange career, a curious and a rare per- 
sonality. His liouse in Peking is on the Hatamen 
street, out near the Ketteler monument, which marks 
the spot where the German Minister was shot by the 
Boxers during the siege of the legations in 1900. By 
foreigners and by English-speaking Chinese this street, 
one of the most important in the Tartar city, is often 
called “ Morrison Street.” It is characteristic of him 
that for many years he has preferred to live beyond 
the walls and the conveniences of the legation quar- 
ter, but, although he inhabits a Chinese house, he 
resides in it not as the Chinese do. It is a very 
spacious and comfortable residence: four buildings, 
or “chien,” surrounding an open compound, all sepa- 
rated and hidden from the street by a high masonry 
wall through which a small postern door admits you 
to the interior. It was always a grateful, sharp change 
to step from the confusion, dust, and noise of the 
crowded street across the threshold into Morrison’s 
peaceful, sunny court, as clean as a hospital and 
bright with flowers. A more redoubtable bachelor 
does not live than this Australian wanderer, but he 
has surrounded himself with the material comforts 
and household discipline of domesticity, as one may 
do in the East where five good servants can be main- 
tained on what it costs to afford one bad one in this 
jand of the free. 

A man’s chosen surroundings, his equipage, so to 
speak, are often a pretty fair index of the man himself. 
The most: striking thing about Dr. Morrison’s pos- 
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Dr. Morrison and Mr. Rockhill, American Minister to China, on their visit to Mukden, where 
they were entertained by the Viceroy of Manchuria and the Governor of Mukden, October, 1907 
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Dr. Morrison and his adopted Chinese sons 


sessions is his library, a collection of many thousands 
of volumes, filling a long building running the entire 
length of the compound. In that library you will 
find every book or pamphlet of note, in the various 
European languages, having to do with the Far East, 
and, curiously enough, a large collection of children’s 
picture-books. The shelves on which these last are ar- 
ranged would be a paradise for a European child, 
but they only mildly interest the two little Chinese 
tots, children of his “ Number One Boy” (butler) 
whom Dr. Morrison has adopted. Out near the race- 
course of the Peking Jockey Club he has a villa, and 
up among the Western Hills he used to have a temple 
retreat in the hot weather, but most of the time. 
when he is not off on trips of one kind or another, lie 
is to be found in the cool library of his house on 
Morrison Street in Peking, within reach of the tele- 
graph station, the Foreign Office, and the legations. 

It has always been a sore point with the famous 
correspondent that wherever he goes about China he 
is generally taken fof a missionary and always for a 
man much younger than he really is. Born in 1862, 
he is now fifty years old, but less than ten years ago 
he was frequently taken for a boy of nineteen or 
twenty. Carlyle, in writing his first impressions of 
Thomas De Quincey, whom he had met at dinner, de- 
scribes the opium-eater’s expression as that of a child, 
““were there not”—I am quoting from memory—“ a 
something in his face which said ‘ Eecovi’! This child 
has been in Hell.” 

It is a curious fact that to the Chinese the faces 
of Europeans are as inscrutable as the faces of Ori- 
entals are to us. A Chinese might easily take the 
famous correspondent for a youthful prelate, but a 
discerning Western eye would see clearly behind his 
boyish face and youthful bearing the lines and the 
expression of world-wandering and the maturity that 
comes from hard-won knowledge of life in all its 
phases. His erect figure and elastic step are a tribute 
to the thousands: of miles he has covered on foot 
across Australia and up and down the land of Sinim. 

In a diplomatic society like that of Peking, where 
reople take the matter of clothes with amusing seri- 
cusness, Morrison is a kind of Diogenes in simplicity 
of dress. He is most familiar to those who know 
him in a soft flannel shirt, plain linen or khaki suit, 
a pair of soft Russian leather boots on his feet. 1 
remember him rushing back from a state dinner at 
the viceregal yamen in Mukden to change out of his 
starched shirt and tail coat, and with them out of the 
irascible humor into which he said these prescribed 
inventions of the devil always worked him. He is 
a very quiet man, as simple and direct in manner 
and speech as he is in appearance. He has none of 
the dourness of the Scot, but a Scot’s dry, twinkling 
humor is his, and, although he is generally taciturn 
and attentive, he possesses in a rare degree the great 
gift of speech. 

Morrison’s parents were Scotch people living in 
Victoria, Australia, where the elder Morrison was 
principal of a small Presbyterian college. At sixteen 
the wanderlust, in the unaccountable way it works, 
had claimed this Australian boy, and his life thence- 
forth became the subject-matter of books of travel, 
exploration, and adventure. He canoed several hun- 
dred miles down the Murray River alone, and began 
his journalistic career there and then by writing up 
his trip for the Melbourne Age. He then covered the 
five hundred miles from Melbourne to Adelaide on 
foot, and in 1882-83, when only twenty years old, 
walked two thousand miles clear across Australia. 
In the mean time he had finished his course at Mel- 
bourne University, and in 1883 went on an exploring 
expedition into the interior of New Guinea, where he 
was severely wounded by a spear thrust, the spear 
head remaining in his side until removed by an opera- 
tion at Edinburgh that saved his life. From the 
Medical School of Edinburgh University he got his 
doctor’s degree, but only practised actively as a 
‘surgeon three years, one of which was spent at sea 
on board the S.S. Bartholomew. But neither medi- 
cine nor surgery could hold him. 


“ Beyond the East the Sunrise, and beyond the West 
” the Sea, 
And East and West the wander thirst that will not 
let me be.” 


Morrison’s wanderings took him to the United 
States, the West Indies, South America. In 1893 
he was back in the East again, traveling, always alone, 

(Continued on page 20) 





















HIE passenger traffic of the railroads 
AK ebbs and flows in seasonal tides. At 
J the bottom that traftic is a fairly 
solid thing, being composed of the 
comings and goings of men and 
women bent on the ordinary pur- 
~) poses of life. Atop are the great 
NER tides of pleasure travel, and every 
shrewd - minded general passenger 
agent watches carefully over their risings and their 
fallings. 

In the late autumn the tide sets southward. Private 
cars by the dozen and ordinary sleeping-cars by the 
thousand carry it—erest-high by mid-January—down 
to Florida, the curving white rim of the Gulf of 
Mexico, westward to our American Riviera—southern 
California. By March that tidal wave—three thousand 
miles in length—is receding. Three months later it 
is setting in again, this time toward the north. It 
curls itself upon the Maine coast, the mountains of 
New York and New England, sweeps over the broad 
expanse of our inland seas with little swirling eddies 
at the Thousand Islands, at Niagara, at Put-in-Bay, 
and at Mackinac, and finally loses itself in the cool 
depths of the lakes and mountains and rivers of 
Canada, a single long tongue spreading itself up the 
northwest coast as far as Alaska. 

Just as the lovely moon controls the great tides 
of the oceans of the real world, so are these tides of 
passenger travel within and without the United States 
very largely controlled by women. The passenger- 
agents of the railroads have finally discovered that 
essential fact. They have begun to work reforms in 
the design and construction of their cars, particular- 
ly the sleeping- cars, because of the increasing number 
of women who ride within them; they have begun 
with increasing potency to plead the charms of their 
lines and of their territories to the feminine con- 
stituency. As to the division of the railroad army 
that must give its energy to the prompt and safe 
handling of those trains, its feelings at the influx of 
women travelers at certain seasons of the year are 
too varied to be expressed in a single moment. The 
handling of the crest of a traftie tide of vacation- 
bound humanity, the responsibility for every single 
one of these human lives that come pouring in during 
certain months and weeks of the year, are matters 
serious enough to take away all of the traditional 
humor of the working railroad man. 


It is not so very long since vacations were unknown 
factors in the lives of most Americans. Men stayed 
at their work from one year’s end to the other. save 
for really necessary business trips, and they worked 
through the hot summers without electric fans or 
bottled spring-water in the corner—apparently neces- 
sities in the modern office. Their wives and mothers 
did the same. Of course, there were great summer re- 
sorts—Saratoga, the Virginia Springs, Nahant, Rock- 
away, Long Branech—but these were the gathering- 
places of the rich. Ordinary folk did well if they got 
to any one of these once or twice in a lifetime, for that 
was a day in which a man was privileged to brag 
through his native town that he had been to Europe. 

We have lived long enough to see some of the once 
fashionable hotels of those old-time resorts fall into 
rack and ruin—and perhaps that is just as well, too. 
The gradual but certain change from vacationing in 
a big, barn-like summer hotel—where.both men and 
women, under a form of stimulating competition, over- 
ate and overdressed as well as overgossiped and over- 
dawdled—to the cottage and bungalow outing of to-day 
has been a distinet factor in the bettering of our 
national life. When a man, perhaps not able to afford 
cither cottage or a humble bungalow, can pitch a tent 
for his family in the open for a week or a fortnight 
or an entire summer, he has proved that a vacation is 
worth while. And when two or three or even more 
men and women can join in a cruise through lazy 
waterways, or a decent tour on bicycles or in an auto- 
mobile through the fascinations of strange highways, 





WHEN WOMAN TRAVELS 
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or even come back to the healthy, old-fashioned prac- 
tice of making long walking-trips across the face of 
well-diversified country, their vacation is sure to have 
been worth while. And the best part of it all to-day 
is that every one of these things is as open to women 
as to men. They are part of the new fun of American 
life. And because of them woman travels. 

Man has finally come to the realization that his 
consort is entitled to something more than the 
drudgery of home-keeping. And there is—unbeliev- 
able thing—almost as much strain and hard work in 
running a big house with several servants as there 
is in running a little one with one maid or none. So 
it has come to pass that houses small as well as 
houses big, houses by tens of thousands close their 
shutters in the two hottest months of midsummer, 
while their occupants get out into the joys of the 
open and the wonder- workings of a change of scene 
and of environment. Woman is largely “responsible 
for all this changed condition of affairs. “And it would 
be a churlish sort of woman indeed who would not 
admit that man was beginning to do the right thing 
in this matter. 

Listen to the testimony of a man who sells railroad 
tickets in the very heart of New York City and takes 
more than a passing notice of the folk w ho line them- 
selves against his counter. 

“Men are beginning to get their wives out of the 
strain of their home lives even in midwinter,” he will 
tell you, “and I do not mean by that the sort of 
man who can afford to pack up wife and family, 
hire two or three staterooms, and arrange for a month 
or six weeks in Florida or California. The men whom 
I mean are those who may be earning five thousand 
a year, or even less, and who show up at this office 
along in January and ask me to arrange a little week- 
end journey—to cost them all told forty or fifty dollars 
cr even less. ‘They go off to Old Point Comfort or 
Atlantie City or Lakewood, and it’s a relief to the 
awfully strenuous life of New York City in mid- 
winter. 

“Here’s Bliffkins. Bliffkins is not a rich man 
according to my way of thinking. The Subway or 
the Fifth Avenue ’bus is still good enough traveling 
for his wife and himself, and there must be times 
when the cost of living makes both of them sad. But 
Bliffkins was in this office a while ago buying tickets 
for both of them all the way up to Quebec. 

“¢Wife’s all tired out,’ he told me. ‘Too much 
New York, too many clubs of one thing 
or the other; our smallest had a hard 
siege last month coming out of the 
measles, and his mother ‘suffered every 
hour with him; the servant question is 
an increasing problem each hour in our 
small apartment—I’m not going to let 
Mrs, B get into a decline. I sup- 
pose I might use a hundred dollars bet- 
ter, but I'm going to risk Quebee and 
we'll loaf a week there. When we come 
back my wife will have a color in her 
cheeks again, and I’]l be ready for that 
nasty contract problem I have to tackle 
before next month is past.” 

In that way woman can and does 
make travel. Here is another way. We oho 
will leave the seaboard and go inland : 
for many miles. We will sit beside the 
desk of one of the best electric railroad 
executives in America. 











“Tt is woman who pays the dividends on this 
property,” he says, quite frankly. ‘“ We are some- 
thing more than a web of steel or a broomstick driven 
across our prairies. We are a social and economic 
factor in the life of a great state. We have been a 
means of transformation for ‘the small town, which 
used to be spun perhaps upon the desolate branch 
of a single steam line. Two trains a day, one in each 
direction in the morning, the performance repeated 
at night, six days a week—that was what the steam- 
road folks used to give the little towns along their 
branches and then gravely call it passenger service. 
These little towns fairly stagnated. It was hard 
enough for the men—it was something incredibly 
worse for their women. It was no unusual thing for 
a woman in their territory to go five years without 
getting as many miles away from her home. 

WVe’ve changed that—that’s why we are a social 
and an economic factor in the life of Illinois. When 
we spun our tracks through the highways and the by- 
ways of this State we began to give a good many 
thousand folk their very first taste of real railroad 
service. We were clean and we were popular from 
the beginning. But we were not popular just because 
we were clean. We gave folks a chance to circulate, 
to stir their blood. If you want to see that, take a 
ride on any one of our local cars. You will see the 
children, pile into it on their way to school—we have 
brought the high school and the normal school within 
reach of the most obscure farm-house on our five 
hundred miles of lines—and as the car nears any 
considerable town you will see the women pile aboard 
it to do their shopping. 

“In St. Louis the influx of women shoppers that 
we bring from across the Mississippi has long since 
been recognized by the big department stores. Three 
of these run motor ’buses between our terminal station 
and their own doors. This service is free. And the 
St. Louis business associations, as well as those in 
some of the other towns, make a practice of refunding 
round-trip trolley fares to women shoppers who pur- 
chase a stipulated amount. Woman is more than a 
factor in our business. And our counts will show 
you that in any decent sort of weather she will make 
at least half of our passengers.” 

Here is another trolley expert—this man given to 
the delicate handling of crowded cars through the 
streets of a metropolitan city. He is a careful meas- 
urer of service for a nickel standard. 
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“Woman a factor in our business?” he laughs back 
at you. “See here, I want to show you something!” 
He leads you from his own comfortable office back 
into the shadowy recesses of a great, clean car-barn. 
You stop beside a new trolley-car of a new sort. It 
is long and low and sheathed in steel plate; it does 
not look unlike a torpedo-boat set upon eight wheels. 

“Tsn’t she a beauty?” laughs the trolley-man in 
boyish enthusiasm. “ Isn’t she a beauty? I designed 
her myself—for—whom do you suppose? She was de- 
signed for women. See that step. It’s only ten 
inches from the pavement when the car comes to a 
stop. I told the reporters that that was our con- 
cession to the hobble skirt, but that is not precisely 
true. That ten inches is one big trolley company’s 
recognition of the fact that women, aged women, 
delicate women, lame women 
even, have some rights which 
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gardener has established a fact that the road’s gen- 
eral passenger agent did not know. Eighty per cent. 
of its through passengers were women. 

It is getting to be less and less of an ordeal for a 
woman to travel, and even travel alone, from the one 
ocean to the other. On the smartest of the excess-fare 
limiteds ladies’-maids are already part of the estab- 
lished equipment. ‘The wash-rooms and the toilet- 
rooms at the woman’s end of the open-berth sleeper 
each year come closer to the size of the men’s com- 
fortable rooms of that sort. And woman even threatens 
the supremacy of the, to her, unbearable open-berth 
sleeper. She has been to Europe enough times already 
to bring back a demand for an increasing number of 
stateroom cars of one sort or another. And one of 
J. J. Hill’s big railroads has been giving her parlor 





we are bound to recognize. 

“You see we are not above 
coveting the women’s trade. 
A while ago we realized that 
we were not getting all of it. 
Our cars did not satisfy the 
women folks—they were for- 
ever complaining about the 
high steps, for instance. 
When we did not take heed 
of their complaints — well, 
that was about the time when 
the automobile became popu- 
lar and woman learned that 
in a low-heeled, well-fitting 
shoe she could walk as far as 
any man. Do you see the 
point? 

“We were losing the women 
shoppers from our cars, the 
short-haul riders, the cream 
of our business, our most 
profitable nickels. That is 
why we have evolved this new 
car. We are going to try and 
catch that business back. 
Women are a factor in our 
business.” 

You notice two long mir- 
rors, set one at either side of 
the broad center door of the 
new-style car. 


“For womankind?” you 
venture. 
“ Certainly,” he says. ‘ In 


this day even a traction com- 
pany is not above studying 
the psychology of its patrons. 
A woman a woman is, and it 
is hard for nine out of ten of . 
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her to pass a reflecting glass 
without a glimpse at that 
new hat. We halt them at 
the door—and they don’t step 
backward off the car and so perhaps take a bad 
tumble. That mirror is as much a feature of my new 
car as a cupola on a court-house.” 

The trolley-man’s big brother of the steam railroad 
las been taking notice of the psychology of his patrons. 
To the traffic heads of a great system in the Far West 
the factor of the woman as its patron was brought 
home in an unusual fashion. It had great green- 
houses at the very edge of the Arizona desert, and its 
president conceived the idea of halting the California 
limiteds at those new greenhouses, so that the pas- 
sengers might be given flowers—with the compliments 
of the road. Corsage bouquets for the ladies, bouton- 
niéres for the men—that has been the plan; and the 


So that the passengers might be given flowers—with the compliments of the road 


accommodations of her very own on its through limited 
trains—but on that precise thing the traffic man was 
not quite sure of himself. It is not always easy to 
make women herd by themselves in a car from which 
men are excluded. That experiment has been tried 
‘many times—and generally abandoned. 

The keen-minded traflic manager of to-day is far too 
broad a man to cater only to the women who ride in 
his excess-fare limited. A great many women go across 
the continent in every month of the year and ride 
either in the day coaches or the popular-priced tourist 
sleepers. To the railroad itself they bring practically 
the same revenue as the women who ride in the ex- 
clusive stateroom cars, and it cannot afford to ignore 


their demands, or fail them if 
possible. 

This transcontinental tourist-car traffic has reached 
its highest stage of development out of New England 
—perhaps because the New England woman more than 
any of her sisters in the other parts of the country 
has begun to make long journeys unescorted. There 
are no tourist sleeping-cars out of New York City— 
in which the berth charges are one-half what they are 
in the regular sleeping-cars—but there is hardly a 
day out of the year when one or more of these com- 
fortable cars is not pulling out from Boston for the 
West. The New England characteristic of comfort 
rather than display shows itself in the popularity 
of this type of conveyance from the territory 
east of the Hudson River and north of Long Island 
Sound. 

Here is Joe Willett, of the Burlington. Joe Willett 
has been making the run between Boston and San 
Francisco for a little more than twenty-four years. 
In that quarter of a century he has traveled a dis- 
tance on American railroads equal to seventy-three 
trips around the world. He knows travelers—there 
are women of the East who have ridden in his charge 
a dozen times. 

“It comes easy for them,” he will tell you, “ after 
the first time. The first time it is hard—hard for 
the traveler, hard for every one with whom she comes 
in contact. But we study them—and it’s a rare case 
when we can’t please them. It takes a little time, 
of course. But along between Utica and Rochester 
in New York State I begin to get my car lined up, 
and we’re real friendly. It’s just like running a nice, 
old-fashioned hotel for me. 

“We get them of all ages—the travelers. Trip 
before last I brought a four-year-old kid all the way 
from Los Angeles to Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
kid’s daddy had died suddenly out there on the coast, 
and they were coming home—to their home country. 
They were riding on the same train, only at the two 
ends of it. Of course, he was only four and he couldn’t 
quite understand, but I took as good care of him as 
I could, and, bless your heart, he would hardly leave 
me there in Springfield depot. 

“We get them of all ages. I know an old lady 
up New Hampshire way who is seventy-five years old 
and who has not missed her summer visit to the Yel- 
lowstone in five years. Only last trip I carted a lady 
out to Denver from Albany who confessed to eighty- 
five years—and, say, she enjoyed the trip like a lass 
starting out to boarding-school for the first time! 
They are not all rich Americans, but they are almost 
all of them pretty good Americans in the tourist 
cars. Some of them have to skimp a bit in traveling 
cost, but they have about as much fun out of the 
trip at that. There is a stove and kitchen outfit at 
the end of the car, and a good many of our passengers 
have a lot of fun in preparing two of their meals— 
they generally manage to get into the dining-car for 
their one big meal each day. We change cars at 
Chicago, and there are generally lay-overs at Denver 
and at Ogden. A lot of my folks reprovision them- 
selves at these places, and I have to be a sort of travel- 
ing guide-book of the handiest markets.” 


to anticipate 


When a road up in the Northwest first placed 
rocking-chairs in all its passenger stations, large and 
small, it made an early concession to the importance 
of woman on its trains. The Pullman Company, in 
providing paper bags for women’s hats, made another, 
the ladies’-maids were a third—the modern railroad 
has awakened fully to the revenue possibilities of the 
eternal feminine. It will move more rapidly for her 
comfort in the future than ever it has in the past. 
That is one of the possibilities of a business which 
to-day neglects no profitable opportunties of any sort. 
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Wy is usually paid for there with 
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7 of the work and for a period not 
exceeding the life of the work, with suitable pro- 
vision for the amortization of the debt. In addition 
the Government Road Board, which has been recently 
established for assisting the local authorities, dis- 
tributes, according to its good judgment, the proceeds 
of the license-tax on motors, varying from five to one 
hundred dollars per annum, and of a tax on motor 
spirit of six cents a gallon, a fund which will amount 
in 1912 to over six millions of dollars, and will in- 
crease from year to year. It would seem that some- 
thing of this description must be done in our States. 
At present this is realized to a certain extent in 
some of them where a graded tax upon motors is in 
force, depending in amount upon the horse-power of 
the vehicle. The tax on gasolene has not even: been 
proposed, but it must come in time to place the 
burden of the cost, of maintenance at least, in part 
where it belongs. 

In a few localities in America the cost of road-con- 
struction is met by general taxation. In most States, 
however, the very vicious custom of meeting the ex- 
pense incurred by long-term bond issues is in vogue. 
This is well illustrated by the practice in the State of 
New York, and by that which has gone on for years in 
the city of New York in the construction of its street 
pavements. 

Since 1905, $35,000,000, derived from the sale of 
fifty-year 3% per cent. bonds, has been expended in 
the construction of 2,940 miles of completed highway, 


and $13,955,000 has been appropriated for an addi-. 


tional 710 miles, which are now nearly completed or 
under contract. It is further proposed by the Mur- 


taugh bill, recently passed by the legislature, to devote 
$50,000,000 more to the same purpose, and under the 
same conditions, if approved by the people. 

The issue of $50,000,000 of fifty-vear bonds at 3% 
per cent. will result in the payment of $87,500,000 in- 
terest in fifty years, and with a sinking fund at the 
best rate of interest, four per cent., set apart for the 
amortization of these bonds will make the total cost 
of the issue $103,877,500 at maturity, or more than 
double the amount originally borrowed. As it appears 
that 3,650 miles of highways have been completed or 
are under construction, at a cost of about $39,000,000, 
the average cost per mile will be over $10,000 as paid 
for, but at the time of the redemption of the bonds 
this will be more than doubled, making the cost at 
least $21,000 per mile. But a small proportion of this 
expenditure, certainly less than twenty-five per cent., 
can be looked on as an asset—that is to say, the 
money expended in relocating, draining, and con- 
struction of permanent foundations for the roads, the 
benefit of which may be expected to extend through 
some generations. 

During the fifty years a vast additional expenditure 
will be incurred for the maintenance of the roads and 
for replacing or renewing the surface at intervals, 
which cannot be more than ten to fifteen years apart 
at the outside—that is to say, at least three times 
during the fifty years further appropriations must be 
made. It is fair to say, therefore, that in the period 
over which the New York State Highway bonds extend 
and before they are paid the taxpayers will have been 
required to spend, not only the original $10,000 in 
cash per mile of construction derived from the sale of 
bonds, but from two to three times that amount for 
maintenance and for renewal of the surface. This, with 
interest on the bonds and the cost of a sinking fund, 
would result in the expenditure, at a moderate esti- 
mate, in the fifty-year period of as much as $50,000 
per mile, or for the 3,650 miles which have already 
been constructed of $182,500,000 in fifty years. This 
expenditure would only cover the extent of highway 
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mentioned. It is stated that the value of the taxable 
real estate in New York State per mile of highway is 
only about $100,000. It appears, then, that the total 
cost of even this area of highways in the State would 
amount to half the value of the assessed value of the 
property per mile of road. There is a vast extent of 
roads beyond that which has been mentioned which 
must be provided for. According to a recent bulletin 
of the Office of Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the total mileage of public 
roads in the State of New York in 1909 was 79,279 
miles. If the cost to maintain 3,650 miles is that 
which has been shown, what, eventually, will be the 
cost of taking care of the entire mileage of the State? 
li must, of course, be remembered that the 3.650 miles 
of road comprises the main arteries and the most ex- 
pensive ones to maintain, but the cost of the remain- 
ing seventy or more thousand miles of ordinary roads 
must eventually reach an enormous figure as the motor- 
car penetrates into every corner of the State. The 
amount of money involved is sufficient to demand care- 
ful attention on the part of the taxpayers and vottrs 
of the State, and to make them pause before they 
decide to approve the authorization of an additional 
sum of $50,000,000 by a bond issue at the next elec- 
tion and until the economics of the question have 
been seriously considered. 

What has been said of the State of New York is 
applicable to many other States. 

The location, foundation, and drainage of roads may 
be of a permanent nature if properly carried out, and 
may be paid for by the proceeds of a long-term bond 
issue, as improvement in these respects will be a 
durable one. Too often, however, the foundations and 
drainage are constructed in an unsatisfactory way and 
possess no permanency. Should the policy be initiated 
of providing all our highways with a Portland-cement 
concrete foundation before expending money for the 
surface, the States would have an asset to show for 
the money expended which could be counted upon for 
many decades, and possibly for a century. 














40 1K time has come when the United 
#33 States government should face the 
issue presented by its own army 
squarely and radically. An army 
yis an expensive organization main- 
tained in order to support national 
As) interests, we must not forget, in 
35 time of emergency. When its ser- 
vices are not needed an army seems 
almost useless, but, when danger threatens, its proper 
size and efficiency are nationally vital questions. 

To begin with, the economic efficiency of an army 
should be measured by the effective fighting-power 
which it is proposed to develop and maintain in war. 
It should be capable of showing high efficiency at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and so organized as to remain 
able to maintain that high standard of efficiency dur- 
ing the progress of the war. When war begins mili- 
tary forces are subject to heavy losses, and unless 
means are definitely provided for replacing these losses 
the military machine immediately deteriorates. Dis- 
case and hardships of campaign multiply the number 
of those lost actually in battle. As an instance, it was 
necessary for the Prussian guard corps in its march 
to Sedan to arrive at the battle-field in time, and 
that required a speed of march more destructive than 
the battle itself, as 5,000 men were lost in transit, 
These men were trained soldiers; a 
force of raw recruits could not have 
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its primary mission of securing command of the sea. 
ecause of this the army for service overseas has a 
special claim upon the attention of our government. 

After its completion the Panama Canal will be our 
most important strategic position. The effectiveness 
of our fleet and our general military power will be 
enormously increased by our control of this highway 
between the two oceans. A permanent garrison is 
recessary—and must be strong enough—to guard the 
locks and other important works and to prevent a 
naval attack which, under modern conditions, may even 
precede a declaration of war. This necessitates our 
readiness to man the sea-coast guns that cover the ap- 
proach of the canal, and we must also have enough 
mobile troops to protect.the rear of the forts and to 
defeat naval raids. A modern fleet can land a raiding 
party of several thousand bluejackets in a short time, 
and such a force, landing out of range of the sea-coast 
cannon, could penetrate to some vulnerable part of 
the canal with surprising rapidity. War Department 
experts have determined that the minimum peace gar- 
rison of the Canal Zone should consist of three regi- 
ments of infantry at the maximum strength authorized 
by law (150 men per company), one battalion of field 
artillery (3 batteries), 1 squadron of cavalry, 1 signal 
company, 1 engineer company, 1 ambulance company, 
1 field hospital, and 18 companies of coast artillery. 


have been trained. Our history is full of the success 
of the volunteer soldier after he has been trained for 
war, but it contains no record of the successful em- 
ployment of raw levies for general military purposes. 
Our greatest military problem to-day is the devising 
of means for preparing armies of citizen soldiers to 
meet the emergency of modern war. Organization of 
the regular army is but a smaller phase of the problem. 
The latter is simply the peace nucleus of the greater 
war army, and its strength and organization should 
always be considered with reference to its relation to 
the greater war force which cannot be placed in the 
field until war is imminent. The army at any time 
and place must be strong enough to defeat any enemy 
that may oppose it at any time and place. We are 
concerned more with the time required to raise the 
force of disciplined and trained troops than with their 
ultimate numbers. If we need 60,000 soldiers at a 
certain locality within a month and can only deploy 
50,000 soldiers in that time and place, we are not pre- 
pared for the emergency even if our plans provide for 
ten times that number at some period in the future. 
Victory is the reward of superior force, modern wars 
are short and decisive, and trained armies alone can 
defeat trained armies. 
The land forces of the United States are now divided 
into two distinct parts, the Coast Artillery and the 
Mobile Army. ‘The coast fortifica- 
tions are local in character and are 





arrived at all, or at best would have 
arrived unfit for battle action. Care- 
ful training is necessary to prepare 
troops for war, but if a really effec- 
tive force is to be maintained, trained 
men must be supplied to replace the 
wastage that naturally occurs. 

It is the experience of modern war- 
fare that any given unit loses at heart 
fifty per cent. of its strength in the 
first six months of war. If this loss 
is not replaced there is fifty per cent. 
deterioration in power of the unit, 
and if it is replaced by raw men the 
quality of the force as a_ highly 
trained team is automatically de- 
stroved. 

The solution of the problem is very 
simple, and it is signifieant that the 
same solution has been adopted in all 
modern armies. It is only necessary 
to provide that a man’s army service 
shall consist of two periods, one 
period with the colors and the other 
period of rest, but as a part of a re- 
serve, with obligation to serve in case 
of war. Under these circumstances 
when war is declared the active army 
is at once sent into the field and the 
former soldiers having a war obliga- 
tion are assembled in depots, where 
they can be sent to the front as 
needed. At the same time raw re- 
cruits are enlisted and trained at the 
depot. The result is that even in a 
long war, which would ultimately re- 
quire the services of thousands of raw 
recruits, it is so arranged that no man 
goes to the front until he is trained 
for active service and hardened and 
disciplined to bear the stress of 








designed to protect important sea- 
ports from direct naval attacks and 
naval raids, to prohibit hostile land- 
ings at particular places, to secure 
our naval bases in the absence of the 
fleet, to prohibit the use of certain 
harbors and waters as bases of naval 
operations against us, to secure ports 
of refuge for our vessels, and to re- 
lease our fleet for offensive opera- 
tions. The influence of coast fortifica- 
tions is limited to the areas within 
the range of the most powerful guns, 
but it must never be supposed that 
they have any power to prevent in- 
vasion if we lose command of the sea. 
The total length of our coast is enor- 
mous, and the stretches covered by 
harbor defenses are and must remain 
very smail compared with the unpro- 
tected intervals that lie between them. 
lf we lose the command of the sea, an 
invader would land in one of these 
intervals. It therefore follows that 
our ultimate defense depends upon de- 
feating a mobile army of invasion, 
and this can be done only by having 
a mobile army prepared to operate in 
any possible theater of war. The 
mobile army, however, cannot be local- 
ized in the same sense as the coast 
artillery, and no prediction can be 
made as to where the service of its 
troops may be required. The coast 
batteries that cover New York, for in- 
stance, will remain in their present 
position in any contingency, but the 
mobile forces that may be stationed 
in the vicinity of New York may be 
employed at any place within the 
sphere of national interest. ‘lhe 








modern war. Under such a system, 
it is obvious, the full energy of mili- 
tary activity can be maintained up 
to the limit of available recruits. 
Each unit works at its maximum 
efliciency, and the war power of the nation is developed 
with a minimum expenditure of life and money. The 
army reserve, therefore, is not a means of creating 
new forces or units in time of war, but is a necessary 
means of maintaining the war strength of the peace 
establishment, such as it may be. 

While one of the primary functions of a reserve sys- 
tem is to replace losses during the period required for 
the training of raw recruits, the principal function, 
nevertheless, is to furnish the trained men necessary 
te pass from a peace to a war footing. It is evident 
that if we had a reserve of trained men upon whom 
we could count in war, it would be possible greatly to 
reduce the cost of the military establishment by giving 
it a minimum peace strength. Under our present sys- 
tem our units are maintained in peace at considerably 
less than in war strength, it is true, but there are no 
means of expanding to the war strength except by the 
absorption of untrained men. The provision of a 
regular army reserve is purely a business proposition. 
It reduces the per capita cost of a given army and at 
the same time assures maximum effectiveness in war. 
Without reserves we are committed to a policy of 
maximum cost without maximum efficiency. 

Any plan for the reorganization of the land forces 
of the United States should be based upon a recognition 
of the fact that these forees are and must be divided 
into two distinct parts. The army on detached service 
beyond our immediate confines consists of the detach- 
ments required to meet the special military problem 
of Panama, the Philippines, Cuba, Alaska, and Porto 
Rico. All of these detachments depend upon overseas 
communication with the home country, and each one 
may be isolated for considerable periods, especially in 
the critical first stages of war. It is obvious that under 
these circumstances these detachments should be pre- 
pared to meet all military emergencies until reinforce- 
ments from the United States can be reasonably ex- 
pected. They must by all means be so organized as 
to be self-supporting until the navy has accomplished 
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Simplification of the problems of training and ad- 
ministration and organization, greater economy and 
localization of regiments at home, are the advantages 
which will result from the organization of foreign 
garrisons as distinct and separate parts of the military 
establishment. Until recently ‘the troops have been 
shifted back and forth between home and foreign 
service, and consequently a constant change of func- 
tion and an incomplete and imperfect adaptation of 
the shifting units to either function, abroad or at 
home. Our mistake so far has been to treat the army 
as a homogeneous whole, and regiments that have 
been maintained at low strength at home on the theory 
of expansibility have been maintained at the same 
strength on foreign service, where expansion of any 
kind is impracticable. The keeping of war strength 
units permanently on foreign service reduces the per 
capita cost of the foreign garrisons. To maintain the 
necessary foreign detachments on the old system of 
low-strength shifting regiments will cost much more 
than to maintain garrisons of the same’strength organ- 
ized as permanent full-strength regiments. Further- 
more, localizing the army at home results, besides 
monetary saving, in increased effectiveness. As prob- 
lems of administration will be simplified, so will prob- 
lems of executive policy and legislation. With the 
army organized in distinct units, each with definite 
functions, it will be easier for Congress to determine 
the real military needs of the nation. 

It is the traditional policy of the United States that 
the military establishment in time of peace is to be a 
small regular army and that the ultimate war force 
is to be a great army of citizen soldiers, a fundamental 
theory sound economically and politically. The main- 
tenance of an army in time of peace imposes a heavy 
financial burden on the nation, and this expenditure 
should be kept at a minimum consistent with the 
effectiveness for war. But reliance upon citizen 
soldiers is subject to the limitation that they cannot 
be expected to meet a trained enemy until they, too, 
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present organization of our army 
violates the principle that the 
mobile army must be free to move 
and should not be tied by its 
peace administration to any _par- 
ticular locality. The same general officer now com- 
mands mobile and immobile troops under a system 
of administration which must necessarily break down 
in war. The organization of the Department of the 
Gulf is a typical example of this illogical arrangement. 
The correct organization should provide homogene- 
ous commands for our brigadier-generals in time 
of peace. This may be accomplished by grouping the 
present coast artillery into three coast artillery de- 
partments, and by giving a definite brigade and 
division organization to the mobile troops. Under 
this arrangement the eastern territorial division 
would comprise two coast artillery departments and 
the nucleus of the first division of the mobile army, 
with certain extra-divisional auxiliaries. The central 
territorial division would comprise the nucleus of the 
second division of the mobile army, with two or 
more cavalry brigades and other extra-divisional 
troops. The western territorial division would com- 
prise one coast artillery department and the nucleus 
of the third division of the mobile army. 

Our requirements in the way of land forces are cer- 
tain to change as the years go on. In the light of 
present-day conditions, however, it is estimated that 
at the outbreak of war with a first-class power we 
should be capable of mobilizing at once in the United 
States an effective force of 460,000 mobile troops and 
47;000 coast artillery, and this is the minimum num- 
ber of first-line troops necessary. To augment this 
force and replace its losses we should have plans 
made for raising immediately an additional force of 
300,000 men. On this basis the regular contingent of 
mobile troops when raised to war strength would 
comprise about 112,000 men, while the remaining 
348,000 would be made up of citizen soldiers organ- 
ized in divisions and in field army auxiliaries. The 
regular contingent of coast artillery troops in the 
United States should comprise about 26,000 men when 
on war footing, leaving some 21,000 to be furnished 
by citizen soldiers. 
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PUY EE!” remarked a baseball “fan” as 
Y))) he stood up and stretched and sur- 
ws veyed the crowd. “I'd rather be a 
‘magnate’ than own a mint.” It 
BAywas ithe opening game of the 
4 World’s Series, and the Polo Grounds 
stadium in New York held close to 
A) 40,000 spectators. The scene cer- 
2 . : . 
tainly spelled prosperity, but a big- 
league owner who overheard the remark smiled, and, 
turning to a friend seated in the box with him, said, 
“ Well, I know some ‘ magnates’ who’d be glad to get 
out for the same price that let them in the game.” 

Both the “ fan” and the “ magnate ” looked at base- 
ball from different angles, and neither was entirely 
correct in his deductions. Baseball as a business prop- 
osition has as many angles as any other commercial 
enterprise. There is space on the ledgers for profit and 
loss, and the entries vary just as in any other business. 
Money is made and lost at the game, as is the case in 
hundreds of ventures which lack the glamour or ro- 
mance of America’s national sport. 

There are few harvests like that of the, recent World’s 
Series, and the “fan” never sees or thinks 6f the “‘mag- 
nate” when rain puts a bar on a $10,000 gate or a 
slumping club cuts heavily into the profits of previous 
prosperity. The business side of baseball is a proposi- 
tion that does not interest the average spectator at a 
ball game. He pays his money to witness a high-class 
exhibition of the sport. If the home team wins he is 
satisfied that he got his money’s worth. If it loses it 
is a case of better luck to-morrow; but if the club loses 
consistently, the “fan” also loses interest and remains 
away from the park. 

It is the consistent loser that the “ magnate” fears. 
It takes years to build up a pennant-winning club, and 
three years is the average length of the zenith flight. 
When the club begins to deteriorate, the owners face a 
crisis and a problem. Money will buy almost anything 
in the commercial world, but it won’t 
buy baseball players of pennant-win- 
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The kind of crowd that spells prosperity for the baseball magnate and trouble for the player 


money, for more than 7,000,000 spectators attend big- 
league games each season. His expense account may 
run high, but the gate-receipts accrue in leaps and 
bounds, and nothing is too good or too expensive for 


instance, one afternoon during the month of June the 
New York Giants and the Pittsburg Pirates played 
before 27,000 wildly excited “fans” at the Polo 
Grounds. On the same day Brooklyn and St. Louis at- 
tracted less than 4,000 spectators 
simply because they were far in the 





ning caliber. This would appear at 
first sight as a statement open to dis- 
pute, but big-league history has proved 
its correctness. In the first place, there 
are not enough players of the first rank 
to equip the sixteen clubs of the Na- 
tional and American leagues. Further- 
more, the “fans” of each city look 
upon the stars of their home club as a 
personal asset and resent their sale to 
other teams even if the “ magnates ” are 
so disposed. ‘The patronage hangs on 
too thin a thread to warrant the risk 
from the gate-receipt standpoint. 
Pennant clubs must be developed, 
which means that the players have to 
be welded into a high-class playing 
machine. To secure such a perfectly 
balanced combination requires much 
time and experimenting. Player after 
player must be selected from scores of 
recruits and fitted into the machine, 
until finally there is produced a group 
of some fifteen athletes capable of play- 
ing collectively every department of 








rear of the flag-hunting club. 

In the Pittsburg-New York game the 
batteries, composed of Marquard and 
Meyers for the Giants and O’Toole and 
Kelly for the Pirates, represented an 
outlay of almost $45,000, and at the 
time of purchase they were merely 
minor-league players. Had either the 
Brooklyn or the St. Louis Club offered 
$100,000 for the quartette after the 
game it is probable the bid would 
have produced nothing more than a 
smile. These players have made good 
and are not for sale. It does not fol- 
_low, however, that all such _ high- 
priced recruits do likewise. Manager 
Connie Mack, of the world’s champion 
Athletics, paid more than $10,000 for 
“ Lefty ” Russell, and sent him back to 
the minors in despair in less than two 
years. 

These are but a few of the problems 
that confront the management ef a 
baseball club striving for profit in the 
battle of the big leagues. To make 








the game a trifle better than the other 
seven clubs of the league. So delicate 
is this adjustment at times that the 
strength or weakness of a team may 
hinge on that of one player alone. 
Men like Wagner of Pittsburg, Chance 
of Chicago, Meyers of New York, and Cobb of De- 
troit are factors that make or break a _ winning 
combination. 

Given such a club, the “magnate” can and does make 
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President Lynch of the National issuing orders to 
the league umpires on the eve of an opening game 


his players. But what of the teams which are in the 
second division? In almost every department the ex- 
pense is the same, but the returns are nothing like 
those that sweep in on the leading league club. For 
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The magnates of the National League photographed at the annual meeting held in New York City. 
The group includes Mrs. Helen Britton, the only woman magnate in big-league baseball history 
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money is the object and ambition of 
every “magnate” to whom baseball is 
a business, but the ordinary rules of 
the workaday world cannot be applied 
to the task, for the game, player, and 
club-owner are in a class by them- 
selves. This is the angle that is not understood by 
the “fans.” Few know or care what becomes of their 
money, paid in at the gate, provided they receive full 
value in the exhibition of baseball spread for their 
pleasure. Yet it is their money, coupled with the 
judgment of “magnate” and manager, that brings 
business success or failure, which is just another way 
of expressing the “fans’” appreciation or disap- 
proval of the play of the team. 

Winning or losing, the cost of providing baseball for 
the American public is enormous when taken in the 
aggregate, and, like the cost of living, is constantly in- 
creasing. There is not a single item of legitimate ex- 
pense which does not show the same tendency to climb 
that is marked in cther forms of business enterprise. 
A baseball statistician recently prepared a tabulation 
that placed the cost of professional baseball at close to 
$50,000,000, which appears, offhand, to be far-fetched. 
When it is realized, however, that there are more than 
three hundred cities which are represented by profes- 
sional teams ‘the figures do not seem so exaggerated. 
This is especially true when the all-round advancement 
in the business is considered. Concrete-inclosed parks, 
higher salaries, long and expensive training, and 
regular scheduled trips create heavy expense accounts 
that far exceed those of a decade ago. 

Charles H. Ebbets, the president of the Brooklyn 
Baseball Club of the National League, recently told the 
writer that the regular followers of the game were re- 
sponsible for the increased cost of baseball. He stated 
that they demanded faster and more skilful playing, 
which entailed the employment of expert players at 
largely increased ‘salaries. Better and safer stands 
and diamonds, and the same conveniences that the 
“fans” are accustomed to in their homes, have all 
helped to run up the cost of baseball. “ And,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ebbets, “since they demand and are 
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willing to pay for these improvements in club and ac- 
commodations, why, the ‘“ magnate ” cannot ignore the 
claims of his patrons if he would make a financial suc- 
cess of the game.” 

Since the clubs composing the major and minor 
leagues are private business corporations, it is not pos- 
sible to reduce their receipts and disbursements to 
dollars and cents for public inspection. It is, however, 
possible to give a comparative idea of what it costs 
to stage a season’s play in either of the two big 
leagues. There are a hundred and one items of expense 
which must be considered, as well as the caliber of the 
team and the cities in which their parks are located. 
No fixed basis or rule can be established, since condi- 
tions vary greatly in different clubs and communities. 

It can be safely said, however, that the two principal 
items are the upkeep of. parks and the players’ 
salaries. Providing 
that a concrete stadium 
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a stenographer, a bookkeeper, and an office-boy. The 
compensation of the trio will amount to probably 
$1,000 for six months’ work. 

Another source of expense is found in the upkeep of 
stands and playing-field. Each club maintains a 
ground-keeper, who receives at least $1,000 a year, and 
whose duty it is to keep the diamond and outfield 
in perfect condition. He is authorized to employ two 
or more laborers by the day at $1.75 each, as the occa- 
sion may require. Adding the hire or stable-charges 
of a horse for the grass roller or cutter, another $500 
is accounted for. A similar sum can be set down for 
ordinary repairs and painting of the stands and. fix- 
tures. Other incidentals, such as postage, telephone- 
charges, advertising, ticket-printing, and office expense, 
swell, the total $2.000 more. 

Before reaching your seat in the stands you pass at 





is used for the play, as 
is the case in almost 
all cities at the present 
time, from $50,000 to 
S$75.000 can be set down 
for taxes and interest 
on mortgages or in- 


vestment. Next in 
order is the players’ 
salaries. These vary 


according to the abil- 
ity of the men and 
their drawing power 
on the circuit, for the 
star baseball — player 
has a box-office value, 
just as the theatrical 
star. Under the so- 
called national agree- 
ment the clubs are not 
permitted to carry 
more than twenty-five 
players during the 
major portion of the 
league season. Salaries 
range from $10,000 
for managers like Me- 


Graw, Chance, and 
Mack down to $2,500 
for the second-string 
men. The average has 





been placed at about 











$3,000, which totals 
close to $75,000. 

The third feature of 
the expense is the 
traveling account of 
the team, According to the schedule as prepared 
each year, every club is called upon to make three 
trips around the circuit, in addition to a number of 
short journeys to cities in its own section of the 
circuit. For instance, the Chicago Club must play 
seventy-seven games, divided among the following 
cities: Pittsburg, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Brooklyn, The Eastern circuit 
is covered three times each season, and the traveling 
items soon run into thousands of dollars, since the club 
averages over 11,000 miles each year. The leading 
counts are mileage, berths, meals en route, and hotel 
accommodations. Allowing a minimum of twenty men 
on a trip, the railroad fares will approximate $5,000, 
sleeping-car accommodations $1,000, and meals another 
$1.000. Hotel service! on either the American or the 
Kuropean plan totals about $9,000, which gives an 
aggregate expense of mere than $16,000 for traveling 
alone, 

There are still other figures to be entered by the 
*magnate’s ” bookkeeper. The expense is not confined 
to players alone, for there is the executive, clerical, 
and park foree to be included in the semi-monthly pay- 
roll. The president of the club may receive a fixed 
salary, or he may depend upon his stock dividends for 
his remuneration. The secretary is a_ fixed-salary 
employee, and receives on an average about $3,000 per 
season. Under him will be found in the office at least 
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Secretary Joseph D. O’Brien of the New York National League Club 


least a dozen employees of the club to whom you never 
give a thought. ‘The box-office man who sells you the 
ticket has to be paid, just as does his partner who 
takes the ticket at the inner gate. The special police- 
man who is supposed to preserve order, but seldom 
does, is another item on the “ magnates’” expense ac- 
count. Along with him goes the usher who shows you 
te your seat if you hold a reserve coupon. This little 
army all require pay-slips regularly, and in a big 
amphitheater like the Polo Grounds the daily bill is 
very heavy. The average for the circuit is not far 
from $100, so with seventy-seven home games the 
season’s aggregate is about $8,000. 

There are still two accounts that have to be charged 
off before considering profits, and these include drafts 
that make heavy inreads on the season’s receipts, for 
the purchasing of players and spring training are ex- 
ceedingly expensive. There can be no set estimate on 
these items, since they vary widely with the different 
clubs. Purchasing players outright from the minor- 
league clubs has in recent years proved a costly prac- 
tice, since competition is keen and the small-club 
owners are net averse to a general bidding by the 
eager majors. Pitcher Marty O'Toole holds the record, 
for he cost the Pittsburg Club $22,500, and his battery 
partner, Catcher Kelly, came along at a cost of $7,500, 
The New York Giants paid $11,000 for “ Rube” Mar- 
quard, the New York Americans $7,000 for Pitcher 


Keating, the Chicago White Sox $10,000 for Russell 
Blackburn, and the list might be continued indefinitely. 
A conservative estimate for the sixteen clubs in the 
two major leagues would be $25,000 for players bought 
outright and drafted. 

The spring training-trip causes another Dill that 
must be settled each baseball season. It is the fashion 
in professional club circles these days to take from 
thirty to forty players to the far South or Southwest 
very early in the spring for a month or six weeks of 
preliminary training. While the players are not paid 
for their work during this period, all their expenses 
are, which foot up a neat little bill, including hotel, 
railroad, and sleeper accommodations. There are 
usually a physician and rubber with the squad, who 
have to be paid, and scores of incidentals, small in 
themselves, which run into large amounts when added 
together. Manager Hughey Jennings of the Detroit’ 
Club has placed “the cost of a spring training-trip at 
$15,000, which is a conservative figure. 

Outfitting the players with uniforms, bats, and 
similar paraphernalia is also expensive. At least 
$2,500 is spent in this manner. It is nothing extraor- 
dinary for a club to use 700 or 800 balls in one season, 
and $1,000 can be set down for that purpose. Uni- 
forms at thirty dollars for two sets and coat-sweaters 
or Mackinaw jackets at tight dollars will eat up an- 
other $1,000. Sliding-pads, catchers’ masks and pro- 
tectors must be purchased by the club. Bases and 
home-plates, together with other incidentals, increase 
the total by some $500 more. 

A recapitulation of these figures shows that each 
club in the American and National leagues disburses 
about $175,000 for operating expenses each year. 
There is, of course, a wide variance between the cost 
of running a gigantic stadium of the Polo Ground or 
Shibe Park type and that of the wooden stands of the 
smaller cities. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the annual receipts 
must run well above these figures if the “ magnates ” 
are to be in a position to declare a dividend, for every 
club is obliged to contribute more than $2,000 a season 
toward defraying the expenses of the league presi- 
dent’s office, which include salaries for the executive, 
secretary, and clerical force, as well as the umpiring 
staff. No better testimony regarding the popularity 
of baseball is needed, therefore, than the statement 
that even under this heavy disbursement account the 
clubs are not losing business ventures. 

According to the system in vogue, the home and 
visiting club divide evenly the total admission-receipts 
of each game. The special grand-stand tariff is the ex- 
clusive gain of the home club. Fifty cents per head is 
the usual admission rate, and with throngs of four or 
five to thirty thousand witnessing games each day the 
receipts accumulate rapidly. During the New York- 
Pittsburg contest previously referred to fully 70,000 
persons witnessed the four games. The gate for the 
series aggregated $35,000, which gave each club 

$17,500, and the Giant management derived an addi- 
tional $15,000 from reserved-seat sales. The World’s 
Series of last fall. in which the New York and Phila- 
delphia clubs participated, netted a $342,164.50 gate. 
Of this vast suni the owners of the two clubs divided 
$180,217.44 and the players $127,910.61. 

World Series prices de not prevail during the entire 
baseball season, but, taken year in and year out, the 
“ magnate” is able to clear a profit on his club. There 
may be losing periods when a club is weak in playing 
strength, and at such a time a deficit of $50,000 per 
annum is not uncommon. The law of averages, aided 
by good business judgment, will eventually compensate 
for these financial slumps. If this were not so, there 
would not be to-day the great steel and cement 
stadiums that typify modern baseball. 

Some sizable fortunes have been made in the pro- 
fessional game during the last decade, and indications 
point to a continued growth and improvement from a 
financial standpoint. Still, the “fan” who thinks that 


‘the business side of baseball is a short cut to a fortune 


is not entirely correct in his conclusions. It requires 
the same shrewd judgment and eare that are found in 
every successful commercial venture to put baseball 
on a paying basis and keep it there. 
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How Berlin is solving the problem of traffic congestion by double-deck trains. They 
run four times a day during the “rush” hours, to facilitate the surburban service 
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Joseph Dusoro, 9 1-2 feet high, at dinner in Berlin. 
He is thinking of his projected visit to America 

































































RODS the woman entered, the sick man 
gv looked up from his mattress on the 
trestle-borne frame of roughly hewn 
pine wood. Standing in the door- 
yway, silhouetted against the red 
glow of the setting sun, she cast the 
AS) cabin into darkness. But as she 
4625 moved forward Blaine’s heart leaped 
OED at the vision of the black-blue Pa- 
cific waters, stretching away into the mists of the 
horizon. 

He had forgotten his surroundings, so absorbed had 
he been in that vision. Looking up now, he saw that his 
wife’s cheeks were flushed from her climb up the pre- 
cipitous ascent from Santa Dominica, and that she 
stood up superbly in the vigor of her strength and health. 

“Where have you been all this time, Barbara?” he 
demanded, fretfully. 

From beneath her cloak Barbara Blaine produced 
some packages of food, which she cast upon the bed of 
pine-needles in the opposite corner of the shanty. She 
went up to the sick man and placed her cool hand on 
his damp forehead. 

“Where have you been all the afternoon?” he asked 
again, with rising anger. 

“Swimming,” she answered, and then he saw that 
her hair was wet. 

His anger choked him; he could not answer her. 
Turning away indifferently, Barbara began to build a 
fire outside the cabin for the preparation of the eve- 
ning meal, 

Andrew Blaine had gone to that wild region of the 
California coast in the slight hope of regaining health, 
and during the seven weeks that had passed since his 
arrival he had been fighting the tuberculosis devils 
that ravaged his frame. Still they swung even in the 
scales, the two antagonists and their great prototypes, 
life and death, sunlight and darkness. Perched aloft 
on the edge of the Coast Range, eight hundred feet 
above the little fishing village of Santa Dominica, the 
loneliness, with its alternation of hope and despair, 
had made Blaine fretful and querulous. Although a 
stone dropped over the cliff would have fallen in the 
village below, his world was wholly distinct from that 
other, through which the railroad ran and tourists 
passed, gazing up in wonder at the forbidding, isolated 
peaks. None ever climbed that rocky ledge except 
Barbara, toiling down and up three times weekly to 
procure supplies with their fast-waning store of 
money—Barbara and Herman Schmidt, the herbalist, 
a quaint old exiled German, who came to converse with 
Andrew, plied him with medicines of his compounding, 
and displayed an insatiable curiosity and a naive 
philosophy. 

How he had ever managed to reach that eyrie Blaine 
could not remember; but, once there, he was too weak 
to think of leaving it—too weak even to paint those 
wondrous sunsets, which, ever since his arrival, he 
had longed to transfer to his canvases, that he might 
at last create something worthy of that genius in 
which a neglectful world had refused to believe. His 
young wife, who had gone with him into this exile 
light-heartedly, suffering from the moods which 
seemed to have changed her husband’s affections, had 
apparently grown weary of the solitude, enlivened 
with too frequent quarrels and too infrequent recon- 
ciliations. Her absences in the village grew more pro- 
longed; and the return, which always denied the leap- 
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ing hope at her heart, made their relationship ever 
less endurable. 

Blaine felt within his soul a new and terrible hatred 
ef this woman stir into being. He fought it madly, 
lest some day it should leap forth, throttle his will, 
and produce some dreadful catastrophe. Though he 
recognized it as the product of a sick man’s fancies, 
it was coming to assume its place among realities. 
With his racked and wasted frame, his mind grown 
used to meditations on mortality, he had come to hate 
the superb strength and femininity of this woman with 
the yellow eyes and tawny hair, whose every gesture 
betokened overabundant life, who had once been dear 
to him. 

When she was present her each movement was an 
irritant to his nerves. But when she was gone down 
the steep slope to Santa Dominica, Blaine’s soul grew 
peaceful, and he would lie for hours in the warm sun- 
light and gaze far out over the tumbling waters. At 
such times he loved to think about the legend of the 
lost island whose romantic beauty had first attracted 
him to that spot. He learned the details of the story 
from Schmidt, the old herbalist, who came upon him 
out of the woods one afternoon during his wife’s ab- 
sence, a bag half full of simples on his back, his hands 
black with moss stains. 

* You have not seen dot island—nein?” he inquired, 
turning the conversation after an almost interminable 
process of questioning upon Blaine’s affairs, so simple 
and direct that the painter could not be moved to 
resentment by it. He seated himself upon a fallen 
trunk and began filling an enormous pipe with tobacco 
from a cloth bag. “Id is an old legend of the in- 
habitants. You have heard of Don Obispo the Con- 
quistador ?” 

Blaine nodded. “ He came sailing this way in search 
of some woman whom he had loved, didn’t he?” he 
asked. 

“A woman? A devil,” answered Schmidt, waving 
his smoke-wreathed pipe. “A _ she-devil, who had 
drawn him north from Old Mexico. He found her 
here, and crossed the seas with her to her enchanted 
island, and now he dwells there immordal, in a balace 
of delighd, among his followers. There they spend 
their days fighting and their nights feasting. I have 
seen it many times, that island; but nod now, for my 
eyes are old. Only on very galm, glear days I see id 
now.” 

* You have seen it?” inquired Blaine, in amusement. 

“Ja, from these gliffs, answered the old fellow, 
composedly. “I have seen balm trees and brooks; and 
once I saw the woman, too. Yet from the beach below 
one sees nod dose beaudiful shores, bud rugged moun- 
tains, dreadful to look at; and there, they say, the 
devil dwells in chains, waiting for the day when he 
shall be set free to kill his enemy, Don Obispo. Bud 
galm yourself, my friend, for id is nothing but a 
mirage. You, too, will see id.” He rose an? shook 
the ashes out of his pipe and slung his bag round his 
neck. “ You are a bainter,” he said, turning his mild 
eyes upon the other’s. “ You must beware. There are 
mirages in the soul, also, esbecially for sick bainters. 
Id is not good for a man and woman to dwell always 
alone—else the devil-woman will ged you, as she god 
the Conquistador. ‘Try to live the daily life and 
forged the mirages. I shall come often, and next dime 
I shall begin your cure.” 

He returned, as he had promised, but always during 
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3arbara’s absences, and he brought medicines distilled 
from plants, which Blaine swallowed, at first under 
protest, but willingly afterward, though he ascribed 
his returning strength to the mountain air rather than 
to old Schmidt’s remedies. 

When the herbalist returned the third time he 
found the artist in a state of exaltation. 

“T have seen it!” he cried, catching eagerly at the 
old fellow’s arm. “I have seen that wonderful island 
of yours, with its long yellow sands and palm trees 
fringing an opalescent sea. It seemed to float a cable’s 
length from the shore. I could have flung a stone 
upon its beaches. But when I reached round for my 
paint-brushes it was gone, and I saw only the Pacific. 
I have heard of mirages, but never of one like that— 
so real and clear. Where can it be? What is it? 
There exists no land for thousands of miles westward.” 

Schmidt looked curiously at the painter’s flushed 
face and made him swallow. his decoction befere an- 
swering, Then, pufting at hfs long pipe, he began his 
exposition, 

“The gread authority on mirages, Brofessor Hans 
Gomprecht, of Jena, was here last year,” he said. 
“* Brofessor Gomprecht has draveled thousands of miles 
to see mirages, and he is writing a boog on them, 
which he has bromised to send me a gopy of. When 
the Brofessor’s boog gomes oud, we shall know the 
meaning of this mirage. Of gourse id is revlegted 
from some distant land. Id is real—all mirages are 
real. Bud no one knows the laws that govern them. 
Why do we see balms and a sea-beach from these 
rocks, and only moundains from below? No one can 
answer undil Brofessor Gomprecht’s boog gomes out. 
Id exists somewhere, that island of Don Obispo; yes. 
Berhaps in the Philippines, berhaps in the Fijis, ber- 
haps in Formosa. But I am sure of this, also”— 
and here he fell into his metaphysical vein—* id is a 
natural object; bud id is also of the devil’s work. ‘The 
devil-woman wands your soul, You have nod seen 
her—nein? Never mind; bray always and love your 
wife with all your power, my sick friend. Now you 
will ged well soon, and I shall come still more often, 
and we will fight the devil-woman together.” 

It was after his first great quarrel with Barbara 
that Blaine saw her, and at first he thought that 
brooding had made him mad. Yet his pulse was slow 
and his forehead cool, and nothing could have been 
more distinct on that clear afternoon during Barbara’s 
absence, as Blaine lay stretched out in the sunlight. 
Suddenly the island seemed to rise out of the waves, 
and on its sands, so near that he stretched out his 
arms involuntarily as though to grasp her, the woman 
walked. She walked between the dry sands and the 
waves, nude, like a sea nymph, dripping, and caught 
her long hair as she moved and held its strands in her 
slender fingers, and now she broke into a run, now 
stooped to pick up some shell. She seemed to Blaine 
the incarnation of all beauty, so that he had no wish 
to paint her, but only stared, with parted lips and 
intent eyes, until the island vanished and the blue 
Pacific lay once more stretched out before his gaze. 

The reaction left the painter with a heart filled 
with anger against Barbara. She had been the most 
beautiful woman that he had ever seen, he had 
thought, when they were married a short year before. 
But, like many an artist, Blaine’s love partook of the 
mystical, and a vear with Barbara had rubbed the 
bloom off the mystery, leaving only the human quali- 

















ties. which he had not cultivated. Beautiful as she 
was, she had not that unearthly beauty, the glamour, 
the magical mystery of the island woman for whom 
he yearned with all his soul. 

The vision and the memory of it beset him, and 
thereafter, distraught, he lay outside his hut watching 
the sea. In those days Schmidt was the sole link that 
bound him to the world of realities. Barbara’s ab- 
sences grew more frequent and more prolonged, and 
Blaine welcomed them, that he might be alone with 
his vision. Yet once, when Barbara had gone, ostensi- 
bly to walk in the woods, Blaine, moved by a new 
impulse of curiosity, crept after her and saw her make 
a detour and descend the cliffs. Suspicion veiled his 
anger, and now there were neither quarrels nor recon- 
ciliations, but he no longer fought against his hatred. 

What did she do in Santa Dominica? As _ his 
strength came back to him Blaine conceived the plan 
of following her. In the course of his journeyings 
along the cliffs he had come upon a place where the 
descent was easier, and on the occasion of Barbara’s 
next visit to the village he waited a few minutes and 
then, hurrying to this spot, managed to descend to 
the smooth stretch of beach below the range. He lay 
there in the shade, panting from the violence of the 
exertion. There was nothing in sight except the sands 
and wooded hills, the sea, and the wheeling sea-birds. 
He rose at length and made his way toward the 
lapping waves. Then round the prominence of a pro- 
jecting cliff he saw, far off, the figure of his wife, 
approaching slowly, and he concealed himself and 
waited. He waited long; the afternoon was nearly 
spent before an undefinable, sense of her proximity 
made him arise and peer over the rocky barrier which 
separated them. Barbara was seated on the sands, 
not twenty feet away, her clothes piled near, her long 
hair, wet from the sea, enfolding her, and she was 
staring out across the waves, as though she waited for 
some invisible companion. Suddenly she, too, felt his 
presence and looked up. Her lips parted in terror, her 
eyes shone with her anger. Neither spoke, nor was 
allusions made to the matter when she returned. 

Schmidt, blunt, childish, outspoken, and pledged, as 
it might have appeared, to an eternal war against tact- 
fulness, easily divined the mind of his friend when he 
climbed to the cabin upon the cliff, two days later. 

‘Do you nod know, my friend, why I come here so 
much?” he panted, placing one huge hand upon the 
artist’s knee and gazing into his face earnestly. “ Id 
is not for you alone—id is for both of you. You have 
seen her now—that devil-woman. How do I know? 
Because I have looked into your wife’s face. She is 
the Fata Morgana of the sea—that woman who drags 
men to death. Now thad you have seen her, I will dell 
you somethings that IT would nod otherwise have dold. 
There was a good man here, a fine man, a Dutchman, 
who lived where you live now, last year. He, too, 
fought with the gonsumption devil, and with herbs | 
gave him back his body, bud the devil-woman got his 
soul. On the day when he should have gone he did 
nod go. They found his body at the boddom of the 


oliff. 
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“I am going to leave you, Andrew. You do not need me now” 


“So I speag to both of you, my friend. A man and 
woman musd nod dwell alone. Id is not right, nod 
natural. If they are always alone they absorb each 
other’s vidality till they begome one bersons. 

“Once I was in the Zoological Bark, New York. 
There is a leopard there, a brighd, sleek, beautiful 
greature, and all day long he baces his gage alone, 
rubbing his nose against the bars and burring beace- 
fully at the liddle childrens who watch him, and think- 
ing what a juicy meal they would make for him. He 
will always be alone—always, undil he dies. Once 
they found a mate for him in his own jungles and 
brought her to the gage next to his. There, through 
an opening in the wall, the two gats looked at each 
other and burred and arched their backs, and by 
and by the geepers, thought that they had found favor 
in each other’s eyes. So one day they obened the wall 
and let the leopardess in. She crept up to her new 
mate, and he arched his back, just as he had done be- 
fore, and burred and stretched out his claws. And 
then, when she was within reach of him, he leaped at 
her and bit her through 
the throat. They galled 
him a murderer, bud he 











was nod to blame. Id 
was the loneliness.” 

Absorbed in his tale, 
he had not seen what 
his companion saw— 
the woman upon the 
shore, wading in deep 
water, splashing her 
shoulders, her long hair 
streaming backward. 
He did not see the 
herbalist take leave, 
nor hear his parting 
words; for, as she 
raised her head, for 
the first time Blaine 
knew that she had seen 
him, as he saw her. 

She saw him and 
stretched out her arms, 
and all the yearning in 
his soul revived. They 
knew each other—he, 
the consumptive paint- 
er, perched on a crag 
at the extremity of the 
New World, and_ she, 
this stranger woman of 
the unknown. Over the 
thousand leagues that 
sundered them, and out 
of the — sun- painted 
world in which she 
moved, she heard his 
soul crying to_ hers, 
and answered. 

Blaine made his reso- 
lution swiftly. When 
the time for departure 
came he _ would not 
leave that. place. He 
would dwell on alone, 
living for one thing 
alone, till the message 
of his love was clear; 
and then he would fol- 
low her forever till he 
found her, over seas or 
over the land, though 
he sailed to the world’s 
end or out of it. 

Fortune did not put 
his determination to 
any test. That night, 
when they had dined, 
Barbara spoke for the 
first time in days. 








At the last moment Schmidt caught him from behind 


“Do you not think 
that you are well now, 
Andrew?” she _ asked, 
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coming up to him as he sat crouched over the fire, 
wrapped in his blanket, dreaming. He looked up at 
her, so superbly strong, and each might have been 
a stranger for all that either cared. 

“ Yes—well?” he replied, angrily. 

“Well!” she mimicked, and began shaking with sud- 
den passion. “Iam going to leave you, Andrew. You 
do not need me now, and I shall never see you again. 
To-morrow I shall go down the cliff to Santa Dominica 
for the last time, and I shall never come back. I don’t 
want to see you again, or hear of you, or know that 
you are in the world.” 

The late in his own heart leaped up like fire before 
a bellows blast. 

“Go, then!” he shouted, springing to his feet and 
facing her in fury. The perception of her own strength, 
in contrast to his weakness, made him despise himself. 
She could have clutched his weak body with her hands 
and held him fast and laughed at him. ‘“ Go!” he 
shouted, trembling as though he suffered some physical 
indignity. ‘I don’t want to see you again, either. Go 
bathing with your friend. What were you doing upon 
the beach that afternoon? You were waiting for— 
whom? I am not jealous of you; only go as soon as 
you can, and don’t come near me again, for 1 hate 
the sight of you.” 

He faltered, for suddenly he became aware of some- 
thing that his egotism had passed by: that her own 
hatred and contempt were equal to his. The revelation 
kept him silent. The sense of their proximity made 
them self-ashamed. Each drew back, and presently 
Barbara entered the hut, to emerge a little later, carry- 
ing her battered suit-case. 

She walked toward the cliffs, while Blaine stood 
watching her; and, when she was gone, his loathing 
was succeeded by a delirious joy. He could not have 
contrived better. He was alone at last—he was alone 
with the woman of his heart’s desire. He would never 
see anybody else again. If Schmidt came back, he 
would have hard work to keep from murdering that 
prying fool. He had picked out his home, there on the 
mountain-top, and he would exercise the cave-man’s 
right against all trespassers upon his solitude. 

All night he paced the cliffs in ecstasy, waiting for 
day to dawn, until the sun-god, lighting the land, 
should bring his gracious gift of vision. Thus, mut- 
tering, he paced the heights till the first rays pierced 
through the clefts of the eastern hills. Then, when 
the red orb uprose, Blaine stretched out his arms, 
bathing them in the yellow sunlight, which turned all 
the land to gold. 

Then he turned seaward. 


Schmidt found him on the verge of the cliff, staring 
across the deep, a haggard figure in whose emaciated 
cheeks the fires of fever burned. Blaine stared out 
through the mists that had obscured the waters. 
Every thread of his clothes dripped moisture. The old 
man advanced cautiously through the trees, but he 
might have tramped like an elephant for all the 
painter heard. With hands upraised, Blaine chanted 
to the gray, fireless west an invocation such as the 
first man might have cried when the sun’s orb de- 
scended first in Eden. 

“Light! Give me light!” he cried. ‘Send out 
your beams, that I may see her again! I cannot en- 
dure the waiting!” 

Sometimes he would repeat one word innumerable 
times in a monotonous chant; then again he would re- 
sume his prayer. Schmidt, fascinated by this appeal, 
stood watching, unable to stir, until the crazed man 
staggered on the cliff’s edge, his hands upturned, upon 
his face despair. A ery broke from his lips and echoed 
from the peaks; he gathered for the plunge. 
ge the last moment Schmidt caught him from be- 
hind. 

The herbalist had stores of strength, acquired in his 
student days; but for all his efforts he could with diffi- 
culty control the frenzied man. ‘They tussled on the 
extreme edge of the precipice, dislodging in their 
struggle masses of stone, which rolled with dreadful 
reverberations into the mist-wrapped abyss under 
them. But in the end Blaine lay, utterly subdued, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


(From a Rector to a Careless Parishioner) 

Tue Rectory, June 23, 19—. 
My DEAR MR. JONES,—On counting up the collection 
taken at St. Olaf’s last Sunday for the Missionary 
Society I came most unexpectedly upon a fifty-dollar 
bill, and upon careful inquiry 1 learned from our 
senior warden, Colonel Dubbleigh, that it had been 
placed on the plate by you. Knowing you as we do, 
it was so obviously a mistake that, although the 
missionaries really need the money, I have been au- 
thorized by the vestry to send to you our treasurer’s 
check for forty-nine dollars, which leaves us still in 
possession of the one dollar which you evidently gen- 
erously designed to contribute to the Missionary Fund. 
With kind regards to Mrs. Jones, believe me, dear 

sir, Very faithfully yours, 
Joun D. WHITECHOKER, Rector, St. Olaf’s. 
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(From a Gas Company to a Consumer) 


OFFICES OF THE SOCKDOLAGER GAS COMPANY, 
New York, July 3, 19—. 
Mr. J. J. Winks. 

DearR Sir,—At the annual inspection of our gas 
meters made last week it was discovered that your 
meter has for the past six months at least been running 
sixty-two and a half per cent. faster. This means that 
since last January your bills have been to that extent 
excessive, and we have therefore credited your account 
with the sum of $73.22, against which is your bill for 
June amounting to $10.20, leaving you with $63.02 to 
the good. We state this fact to you in order that you 
may not worry at not receiving any further bills from 
us until this credit item is exhausted. 

Wishing you a pleasant. summer, we beg to remain 

Your obedient servants, 
THE SocKDOLAGER GAS CoMPANY, 
By WILLIAM WIGGLES, Treasurer. 


(From One Lady to Another) 
Toeus, Conn., July 2, 19—. 
To Whom it May Concern. 

This is to certify that Letitia Lunkhead, the bearer 
of this reference, has served as a stoker in my kitchen 
for the past three weeks. I have found her invariably 
indolent, insolent, and wasteful, having no knowledge 
of the rudiments of cooking, disobliging, and bad tem- 
pered. She leaves me only because her continued pres- 
ence in my house meant that my family and I would 
have to move out, which we are not able to do to our 
entire convenience. I cheerfully, recommend Letitia 
to any person desirous of transforming a well-regulated 
household into a hopeless state of anarchy and riotous 
disorder. 

(Mrs.) AMELIA HICKENLOOPER JIGGLES. 





SOME NEEDED INVENTIONS 

A SELF-WINDING collar-button with a phonographic 
attachment that will automatically call out “ Here | 
am” the moment it slips out of the owner’s hands 
and disappears in any one of the ten thousand secret 
places of the ordinary dressing-room. 

An automatic magnifying lens and gown-hooker 
which, in the hands of a devoted husband, will! 
demonstrate the location of the eyes, and hook the 
hooks, in the filmy depths of the back of his wife’s 
gown. 

An aural-pedal, an arrangement similar in prin- 
ciple to the blue or smoked eye-glass, which, when 
placed upon the ear, will soften the sounds of the 
piano next door, and serve to mitigate all the other 
seemingly necessary noises of modern life. 

A rubber overshoe with a patent unbreakable tie, 
something like that of the Siamese Twins, which will 
bind it fast to its mate while not in use, designed 

















THE SUITORS’ 


for the relief of those who in hurried moments can 
find only the odd shoes. 

An entirely new system of excuses to be offered 
during the baseball season by subordinates desirous 
of getting away to see the game. This invention is 
requested as a preventative of the fictitious but none 
the less inhuman annual slaughter of innocent grand- 
mothers during the summer season. 

A sixty-horse-power motor which will hold in re- 
serve at least one horse-power sufficient to drag it out 











NEARPOET: DoES THIS POEM LACK MERIT, THEN? 

EDITOR: Not at ALL. IT TAKES TRUE GENIUS TO 
RHYME “ HORTENSE” WITH ‘‘ MAGNOLIA” THE WAY 
YOU’VE DONE, 





of the mire of a back-country New England boulevard 
on a rainy day. This invention is sought on behalf 
of thousands of motor-lovers who have had to pay 
twenty-five dollars for the service of a seven-dollar 
nag in order to get home in time for dinner. 

A spiked collar for the inattentive chauffeur, so 
adjusted as to puncture his cheek every time he neg- 
lects the wheel to rubber at somebody passing along 
the highway, the ordinary blinders used by horse- 


SIEGE 


lovers having been tried and found wholly ineffective 
in bringing about the desired results. 

An elastic currency so adjusted that the ordinary 
dollar of commerce will be able to keep pace with the 
increasing cost of living by stretching automatically 
in the face of the advances of trade; and designed 
also, when lent, to rebound from the pocket of the 
borrower into that of the lender at the end of a 
reasonable period. 





HOW HE GOT THERE 

“I’m at the head of my class, pa,” said Willie. 

“Dear me, son, how did that happen?” cried 
father. 

“Why, the teacher asked us this morning how to 
pronounce C-h-i-h-u-a-h-u-a, and nobody knew,” said 
Willie, “ but when she got down to me I sneezed and 
she said that was right.” 


his 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH 

“Now, Noguchi, in the matter of your wages,” said 
Mrs. De Rich to the candidate for the office of 
Japanese butler. 

“Money no object.” smiled Noguchi. 

“Oh, indeed! How nice!” said Mrs. De 
“You mean that you will work for nothing?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Noguchi. “Me mean me no 
object to money.” 


Rich. 


AN EXPLANATION 
THE steamboat came splashing along her course, at 
full speed, and the first thing the passengers knew 
had crashed head on into the pier. 
“Mercy!” cried a passenger, as the bow crashed 


and the splinters flew. “I wonder what is the 
matter ?” 
“ Nothin’,” said Pat, one of the deck-hands. ‘“ Noth- 


in’, ma’am—ut looks to me as if the captain just for- 
got that we shtop here.” 





NO CHESTERFIELD 
“Mucerns has made a pile of money, and now he’s 
trying to get into society, but the question of man- 
ners comes up. Has he got any?” queried Bolivar. 
“Muggins? Manners? Well I should say not,” re- 
torted Slithers. “ Why, that man wouldn’t give up 
his seat in a dentist’s chair to a lady.” 


























HERO: SHE’LL SOON RECOVER. 
MISS PRUDE: Soon? 


SHE SHOULD DO SO IMMEDIATELY, 


CAN’T GO FISHIN’,” 
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“ JES’ BECAUSE I GOT MUMPS AN’ A SORE T’ROAT AIN’T ANY REASON wuy I[ 











ilson or 





erman? 


THE REAL POLITICAL SITUATION AS SEEN BY “THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW” 


BH nominal candidates for Presi- 


\\ row Wilson, William H. Taft, and 
MY Theodore Roosevelt; the real candi- 
2 dates are Woodrow Wilson and 
IX, James S. Sherman, with a remote 





fy) possibility of Philander C. Knox 
St % becoming acting President pending 
" noe“ a new election in 1913. 


This, says the editor of The North American Revie, 
in the current number at the beginning of a leading 
article on the political situation, is “the only con- 
clusion deducible from a discerning analysis of the 
unprecedented political situation which has developed 
as the consequence of the formation of a third party 
under aggressive and popular leadership.” 

The true appellations of the three leading candi- 
dates, he declares, are: Taft, Conservative; Wilson, 
Liberal; Roosevelt, Radical. He continues: 


The contest has already narrowed, as in 1824, to 
the Democrat against the field. Now, as then, he is 
practically assured a plurality of votes in the Elece- 
toral College: and now, as then, his defeat can be 
xecomplished only by withholding from him an actual 
majority over all, thus again imposing the election of 
a President upon the House of Representatives. 


If the States should vote in the Electoral College 
as they are now represented politically in the House 
of Representatives elected in 1910 the result would 
be: Wilson, 298; Taft, 167; Roosevelt, 66. The editor 
continues: 


Without assuming that the voting in November 
will follow closely the lines indicated, we nevertheless 
find in these actual results of 1910 the best basis 
obtainable for intelligent speculation. Certain de- 
ductions, for example, seem fully warranted—to wit: 

1. Roosevelt cannot be elected. 

He may expect with reason to obtain the 66 votes 
allotted to him in the above table. Give to him from 
the Taft column: Illinois, 29; Pennsylvania, 38; Wis- 
consin, 13; Michigan, 15; Massachusetts, 18; and 
Delaware, 3—a total, with the original 66, of 182. 
Add from the Wilson column: Arizona, 3; Colorado, 
G: New York, 45; North Carolina, 12; Oklahoma, 
10—total, 76: grand total, 258, or 8 less than the 
requisite number. The wildest imagining cannot ac- 
cord Roosevelt a majority. 

2. Taft cannot win. 

Allot to him 167, as recorded above, including the 
doubtful 54 from Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; 
from the Roosevelt column: Utah, 4; from Wilson: 
Maryland, 8; New York, 45; Ohio, 24; West Virginia, 
8—total, 256, or 10 less than a majority. This must 
be regarded as the topmost of Mr. Taft’s possibilities. 


In case Wilson should not obtain a majority over 
both Taft and Roosevelt, the House of Representa- 
tives would be called upon to elect a President on 
the second Wednesday of February. Each State would 
have one vote, and the result would be: For Wilson, 
22; opposition, 22; divided, 4—Maine, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island. Necessary to a choice, 25. 
Only ‘Taft. Roosevelt, and Wilson could be voted 
for. Obviously neither Taft nor Roosevelt would 
have a chance. Wilsen would have to win over three 
non-Democratie States—a virtual impossibility. The 
House of Representatives, therefore, would be unable 
to elect a President. The editor continues: 

Meanwhile the Senate, acting under the same pro- 
vision of the Constitution, would be engaged in choos- 
ing a Vice-President, since Marshall necessarily would 
have failed to obtain a majority in the Electoral 
College, in common with Wilson. Choice would be 
restricted to the two persons who had received the 
largest number of electoral votes—Marshall surely 
und Sherman probably—and the Senators would vote 
individually instead of by States, as in the House 
of Representatives. Forty-nine votes would be re- 


quired to elect. The Senate is now classified political- 
ly as follows: Repubiicans, 50; Democrats, 44; 
vacancies, 2. The vacancies will be filled presumably 
by the legislatures of Colorado and Illinois in Janu- 
ary. Apparently, therefore, the Republicans would 
have surely one and possibly three more than the 49 
required for the election of a Vice-President, who 
would become President on the 4th of March, This 
seems to mean that, in the event of Wilson failing 
to obtain 266 electoral votes, Sherman would succeed 
Taft. 

But here enters another factor. The Republican 
majority in the Senate is not only scant, but also 
nominal rather than actual. Premising that both 
Illinois and Colorado return Republicans, the total 
Republican vote would be 52. If for any reason four 
ef these Senators should abstain from voting, the 
Senate would be unable to elect a Vice-President. 
Now, it is quite conceivable that Roosevelt might 
consider it advisable to prevent the election of Sher- 
man. If so, it would-be most surprising if four out 
of the so-called Insurgent Senators—Dixon, Clapp, 
3ourne, Works, Borah, Poindexter, and the two 
new Senators from Colorado and Illinois—should re- 
fuse to act in conformity with his wishes, especially 
in view of the position which Sherman holds in their 
estimation as a pronounced reactionary. Precedent 
for their refraining from voting is found in the ab- 
stention of the Vermont and Maryland Federalist 
members of the House, whose refusal to vote gave the 
Presidency to Jefferson in 1800. 

But the question arises immediately: What, aside 
from their disapproval of Sherman, could be the 
motive of Roosevelt and his adherents in preventing 
the election of a Vice-President under circumstances 
which would constitute him President for four years? 
A possible answer is to be found in the law of Suc- 
cession (Chapter IV. of the acts of the Forty-ninth 
Congress), which provides that: 

“Tn ease of the removal, death, resignation, or 
inability of both the President and Vice-President, 
then the Secretary cf State shall act as President until 
the disability of the President or Vice-President is re- 
moved or until a President is elected. . . . The acting 
President must, upon taking office, convene Congress, 
if not at the time in session, in extraordinary sessi6n, 
giving twenty days’ notice.” 

This statute was enacted by authority of Article 
Il., Section 6, of the Constitution, which confers 
upon Congress the power of “declaring what officer 
shall then act as President ... until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected.” The plain 
intent of both Constitution and statute is that “ such 
officer ” shall only act as President until a President 
can be elected, and the mandatory provision requiring 
lim to’ convene Congress forthwith is obviously for 
the purpose of enabling Congress to call a special 
election under authority conferred by Article IL, 
Section 4. 

In the event, then, of the House of Representatives 
failing to elect a President and the Senate failing 
to elect a Vice-President, the procedure would be as 
follows: President Taft’s fixed term of office would 
expire at midnight of March 3d, and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Knox, whose official life is indeterminate, 
would become acting President. As such, he would be 
obliged to convene Congress in extraordinary session 
on the 24th of March, and Congress would “ deter- 
mine the time of choosing the electors ”’—certainly 
not later than November of the forthcoming year. In 
this manner Mr. Roosevelt and his new party would 
have a second opportunity to win the Presidency 
within a twelvemonth, greatly, no doubt, to the 
satisfaction of both. 

But one contingency, in fact, can be conceived that 
might reverse this mode of procedure. It is possible, 
of course, that Roosevelt and Johnson may receive 
a larger vote in the Electoral College than Taft and 
Sherman. In that case, the Senate’s choice of a 
Vice-President would be restricted to Marshall and 
Johnson, “ the two highest on the list.” What Roose- 
yelt’s attitude would be in that improbable circum- 
stance can only be imagined, but it need not be con- 
sidered, for the reason that the power of installing 
Johnson or Knox as President would then be vested 


in any four regular Republican Senators, who might 
conjointly refrain from voting. 


The contest then resolves to Wilson against the 
field, and “there remains the vital question: Is it 
within the range of possibility that any combination, 
tacit or fixed, can withhold from Wilson and Marshall, 
whose plurality is virtually assured, an actual ma- 
jority of votes in the Electoral College?” 

From the Wilson column representing the actual 
Democratic standing in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives the editor deducts as doubtful New York 
(45), Ohio (24), Colorado (6), and West Virginia 
(8), leaving a net secure total of 215 out of the 266 
required, and adds: “ Apparently it is a fact that the 
two pivotal States—both, possibly, and one or the 
other in any case—are New York and Illinois. If so 
it is a fact of the first magnitude,” because in these 
two States “voting by groups is a more important 
factor than in other commonwealths.” These groups 
are classified roughly as follows: Organization men, 
railroad men, business. men, anti-Prohibitionists, Ro- 
man Catholics, factory-workers, farmers, foreign-born 
voters, and negroes. After analyzing the proclivities 
of each aggregation, the editor concludes that “ the 
merest glance at the tabulation suffices to show that 
the strong appeal of Governor Wilson to the whole 
people, without heed to segregated interests and preju- 
dices, while constituting his chief strength as a candi- 
date, nevertheless contains elements of no little weak- 
ness.” Assuming, for example, that Roosevelt should 
draw two-fifths of the Republican vote from Taft 
and one-fifth of the Democratic vote from Wilson, 
Taft would still carry Illinois by 10,000 and Wilson 
would have a scant 12,000 in New York. Contrary to 
the general view, Roosevelt’s candidacy is regarded 
as harmful rather than helpful to Wilson, chiefly 
because he will get the Far Western States, which 
ctherwise would have gone to Wilson. The editor 
continues: 


There remain the great bodies of working-men in 
both New York and Illinois who comprise a large 
percentage of the Democratic party. To whom will 
they turn? Mr. Taft offers them the Constitution. 
Mr. Wilson points to his record of official achievement 
as evidence of his effective friendship. Neither, it 
must be told in truth, said in his speech of accept- 
ance one convincing word of sympathy with the toil- 
ing masses. Roosevelt not only professes, but prom- 
ises everything. He will work to raise their wages; 
he will reduce .their hours of toil; he will pension 
them in old age; he will insure their lives; he will 
lift the burdens and lighten the homes of their women; 
he will protect and safeguard their children. 

Do these millions of men believe he can or will do 
all of these things? Probably not. But he says that 
he will try. Does any one else? Where else have 
they to go? And why believe that he could not and 
would not? If Lloyd George can and does, why 
cannot and why will not Roosevelt? Grant that 
he may be a demagogue, a hypocrite, and a false 
friend, what of it? He is at least a concrete image; 
he speaks their language; he shakes their hands; he is 
neither a theory of government for which they do not 
care nor an abstraction which they do not wish to 
comprehend; he is one of themselves—a live, human, 
imperfect being whom they can understand. Such is 
the Roosevelt appeal. 


In conclusion, Mr. Harvey summarizes the prob- 
ability and the lesson derived from his painstaking 
analysis in these significant words: 


Wilson will probably be elected. If he carries New 
York he cannot be beaten. 

Neither Taft nor Roosevelt can win. 

A vote for Taft is a vote for Sherman. 

A vote for Roosevelt is a vote for Sherman. 

A vote for Wilson is A VOTE FOR WILSON. 





(Continued from page 9) 

through China, Japan, and the Philippines. Finally, 
in 1894, he made for the London Times his famous 
journey across South China from Shanghai to Ran- 
goon in British Burmah, a three-thousand-mile jaunt, 
partly by boat through the upper Yangtse to Chung- 
king, thence on foot through a part of the empire at 
that time almost entirely unknown and generally be- 
lieved to be intensely anti-foreign, to “ the old Mulmein 
pagoda on the road to Mandalay.” 

At the conclusion of that trip he was appointed by 
the Times its representative at Peking, a position he 
has held with few interruptions ever since, until, a few 
weeks ago, he was made Adviser to the President of 
China. 

The Peking station Morrison considered to cover 
all China. With the home end of his tether close 
to the walls of the “ Forbidden City,” the other end 
reached to the limits of the empire and beyond them 
to Korea, Siberia, and Japan. With a truly Celestial 
curiosity he has made himself familiar with all the 
varying peoples who inhabit the eighteen provinces 
of the old empire, and with the Mongol, Tartar, and 
Malay races who neighbor on them north and east 
and south. 

When, in 1900, the Boxers beleaguered the legations 
at Peking, Dr. Morrison. was one of the most gallant 
of the defenders. He was painfully wounded and 


MORRISON OF CHINA 


reported dead in England, but, though the files of the 
London Spectator still contain an eloquent obituary 
tribute to him, he lived himself to write the best 
account of the memorable siege among the forty-three 


‘ English versions which he has collected in his library. 


When the treaty which closed the Russo-Japanese 
War was being negotiated at Portsmouth, Dr. Mor- 
rison, sitting quietly on the veranda of the Hotel 
Wentworth, acquired by sheer force of personality in 
that assemblage of diplomatists and journalists a 
position only second in importance to the pleni- 
potentiaries themselves. 

This, then, is the man who has been called to the 
position, unique in the history of China, of political 
adviser to the government. Japan has long profited 
by the services in a similar capacity of an American, 
Mr. Dennison, and Siam’s political affairs have for the 
past ten years been directed by two foreign advisers 
from the Harvard Law School. the late Professor 
Strobel, and his successor, Jens Westengard. Sir 
Robert Hard, when Director of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, sometimes unofficially acted in the capacity 
of intermediary or adviser to the Empress Dowager 
and her councilors, and in 1908 and 1909 Sir Walter 
Hillier, brother of the Director of the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Bank, acted for a while in the sinecure 
position of so-called financial adviser. 

But neither of these two partial precedents resulted 
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in anything approaching the authoritative position to 
which Dr. Morrison has been appointed. No foreigner 
in the Far East could ask for a greater opportunity 
than now is his for influencing or directing the course 
of events and shaping the history of his times. Rarely 
in history have the materials lain so unassembled to 
the potter’s hand. China is merely now the name of 
a group of provinces more centrifugal in their ten- 
dencies, more intolerant of central control, than were 
the thirteen colonies which Hamilton welded into a 
Union. And more than that, China is to-day the meet- 
ing-place of the territorial and commercial ambitions 
of the six strongest powers, which are for the present 
loosely confederated for the purpose of loaning to 
China the money needed for her reconstruction. 

The old Dragon has sloughed its imperial skin, and 
lies, sensitive and impotent, while the new and demo- 
cratic skin grows hard. The Revolution has swept 
away in a few months the traditions of centuries, 
changing immemorial customs and habits of thought; 
no other renaissance was ever so swift and breathless. 
China is to-day an inchoate mass of old, reanimated 
elements out of which a modern state must be shaped 
strong enough to hold together and to define its own 
foreign relations. In this work Dr. Morrison has such 
an opportunity as rarely comes to any man, and he is 
as thoroughly fitted for it as previous experience can 
make him, 
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THE COMPANIES MUST EITHER BE PERMITTED TO INCREASE THEIR RATES FOR 


TRANSPORTATION 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


KN the month of May of this year, 
yielding the latest statistics avail- 
able, the railways of this country 
WA earned $226,109,262. This is what 
is known in the railway business 
15 as “the total operating revenues,” 
&) and includes all the money received 
My from freight and passenger traffic, 
from carrying mail and _ express, 
and from miscellaneous sources. The operating ex- 
penses for the some month, under which head is 
grouped the total cost of maintaining track and 
equipment, operating trains, securing traffic, and of 
administration, amounted to $161,368,677. Put in 
another form, every day the railways took in, omit- 
ting cents, $7,293,847, and paid out $5,205,441; or put 
in still another form, for every dollar that the rail- 
ways received from the public for carrying passengers 
or freight or express matter or the mails it immedi- 
ately paid back to the public seventy-one cents; or, to 
be ‘exact, 71.4 per cent. of the operating revenues was 
used in operating expenses; that is, to make it pos- 
sible for you or me to go from Washington to New 
York or from New York to San Francisco, or for the 
commuter to go from his home to his place of 
business. 

This daily golden stream of more than five million 
dollars practically all went to labor or for the 
purchase of supplies, in which labor is one of the 
heaviest costs. Taking the railways of this country 
as a whole, every day is pay day, for the pay-car is 
never idle, and on some part of some system the pay- 
master and his assistants are busy paying off the men 
who make it possible for trains to be operated and 
freight to be moved. The public comes in contact only 
with conductors and_ ticket-collectors, occasionally 
with a brakeman; sometimes it sees gangs of men 
working on the permanent way, here and there a man, 
usually old and not infrequently short an arm or a 
leg, waving a white flag at a crossing as the limited 
goes thundering past; and as the traveler hurries 
from the platform he catches a glimpse of the engineer, 
at ease in his little seat in the cab or squirting oil 
out of a long can into the vitals of his steel monster. 
Behind the scenes, so to speak, are the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands whom the public never sees. 
The typewriter on which I am writing this came to 
me by express; and how many men had a share in 
bringing that typewriter to me from the factory I 
shall not venture to say, but from first to last prob- 
ably not less than two score. 

You get some idea of the immensity of the railway 
business when you understand that roughly there are 
two million men on the pay-rolls of the railway com- 
panies of this country, including everybody from the 
president, who sits at a mahogany desk, to the office- 
boy who answers the president’s bell; from the chief 
engineer who supervises the plans for a million-dollar 
bridge to the man who works in overalls seeing that 
every bolt in that bridge is in place; and the men in 
overalls form the great army of railway employees, 
while the presidents and chief engineers constitute 
only a fractional percentage. Two million men repre- 
sent ten million persons, for statisticians assume that 
every man is the head of a family, and the average 
family consists of five persons, which is fairly accurate 
on a large scale, so that ten million persons, or one- 
tenth of the entire population of the United States, 
are dependent upon the railways for their support. 
There is no other industry to compare with it in this 
country, none other, in fact, in the world. If it were 
possible to imagine all the railroads suddenly com- 
pelled to cease doing business, one can conceive the dis- 
tress and suffering that would follow. 

One gets some idea what the railways mean to 
labor when some of the principal disbursements of the 
companies are considered. The total operating ex- 
penses for the month of May, as has already been said, 
were, in round figures, $161,000,000. Of this $32,000,- 
000 were spent in the maintenance of the permanent 
way and structure, that is, to keep the track and the 
stations up to proper condition so as to insure the 
safety as wel] as the comfort of passengers. Defective 
rails had to be replaced with new ones, new ties sub- 
stituted for those rotten or worn out, portions of the 
road reballasted, stations painted, platforms repaired. 
This was work for labor, track layers and section 
hands and painters, and where new material was used 
—rails, for instance, or ties—labor had to be employed, 
so that while there may be only two million men actu- 
ally on the pay-rolls of the various railway companies, 
there are many millions more earning good wages be- 
cause the railways are the customers of the concerns 
that employ them. The purchasing agent of a great 
railway system is the world’s greatest housekeeper. 
He buys everything from candles to coal. To main- 
tain equipment $36,000,000 were spent; that is, not to 
buy new locomotives or passenger or freight cars be- 
cause increased business required additional facilities, 
but simply to keep the existing equipment up to 
standard; to repair a broken window in a passenger- 
ear, to put on new wheels in place of those worn out, 
to replace used-up parts of locomotives. Here, again, 
labor is the chief beneficiary; all the large railways 





have great shops where this work of keeping equip-. 


ment up to standard is constantly going on; and the 
material used, whether it be paint or iron or glass, 
represents jin large part labor. 


By A. Maurice Low 


Under the head of “transportation” we find the 
item $81,000,000 for the month of May. That is what 
the railways spent for the actual work of moving 
their trains. This includes the wages of all the men 
connected with that branch of the service—engineers, 
firemen, train crews, switehmen, telegraph operators: 
everybody, in fact, necessary for the working of the 
mobile part of the railway as distinguished from the 
permanent structure, and that again is another distri- 
bution of labor; and to produce the supplies necessary 
for operation, coal, oil, ete., labor must be employed. 

The high cost of living during the last few years 
has pinched the railways more severely than any other 
branch of business. Everything that the railway uses 
has gone up, from the wages of the office-boy to the 
price of locomotives; but the one thing that has re- 
mained stationary has been the cost of transportation. 
The railway is just like a merchant, it has something 
to sell to the public. But there is this difference be- 
tween the railway and the merchant. If the merchant 
has to pay more for his goods because the wages of 
the men who make the articles that he sells have in- 
creased, and the price of raw materials has advanced, 


and salesmen and bookkeepers ask more money, and. 


the landlord thinks his store is worth more this year 
than it was last, and more men have been appointed 
on the police force and in the fire department, making 
taxes heavier, why, the merchant simply charges more 
for his goods, whether it be coffee or calico, beans 
or beef. And he can do this, because every other 
merchant is in the same boat; manufacturing costs 
more this year than last, and the retailer has to pay 
the difference: so the retailer puts the burden on the 
public, the ultimate consumer. The railway cannot do 
this, because it is not permitted to charge what it 
pleases for its services. It is under the control of 
State and Federal laws; its rates for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight are subject to the 
approval of local or national! authorities. 

The railways have been compelled to raise the wages 
of their men during the last few years and to pay 
more for supplies, and they have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be permitted to increase 
their rates so as to recoup themselves. This the com- 
mission has refused, and the consequence is that the 
railways are in a serious predicament. Their expenses 
are constantly increasing and their revenues are not 
keeping pace with their expenditures. Operating ex- 
penses for the month of May this year as compared 
with May last year increased $8,506,004, or $24.29 per 
mile of line, equivalent to 3.4 per cent., and the net 
operating revenue was $17.23, or 51% per cent. less this 
year than last. For the month of May this year the 
railways paid $9,897,301 in taxes, which is equivalent 
to $45 for every mile of line operated, and that was an 
increase of 9 2/10 per cent. over May of last year. If 
a person who owned a house, whether in city or coun- 
try, or a farmer, had his taxes increased ten per cent. 
in a single year he would make a tremendous howl 
about it, and the State or municipal administration 
responsible for this additional burden would go down 
before the indignation of the taxpayers; but the rail- 
ways have to stand it and be thankful that it isn’t 
worse. And no doubt it will be a surprise to those 
persons who think that the railways get something 
for nothing and by some hanky-panky manage to 
escape paying their taxes, that in a single month they 
paid taxes at the rate of $45 a mile for every mile 
they operated. 

The railways are different from any other kind of 
business in that they are constantly required to in- 
crease their facilities, and to do this they have to raise 
new capital by the sale of their securities, stocks or 
bonds. There is now in progress an arbitration be- 
tween the Eastern railroads and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers to determine whether a demand 
made by the engineers for an increase of wages can be 
properly paid by the roads in view of all the circum- 
stances, and an extremely illuminating statement was 
made by Mr. A. H. Smith, operating vice-president of 
the New York Central lines. “The railroads were 
originally built through sparsely settled communities,” 
he said, “with more or less heavy grades and severe 
alignment, across highways and streets at grade, with 
the greatest co-operation and solicitation upon the 
part of the public in order to obtain a railroad at all. 
The country highway has become a city street, the 
village has become a metropolis. The stations, both 
freight and passenger, have become small and inade- 
quate and hemmed in on all sides by structures of 
great value. The volume of traffic moving requires 
easier grades and better alignment, and better physical 
conditions throughout. In other words, it is now an 
era not of building, or capitalization for building, but 
of reconstruction and revision of the existing plant to 
meet a second stage in the growth of our commerce 
which the railroad has produced. These things must 
be done to handle the traffic with any degree of 
despatch. Many of them must be paid for out of 
operating expenses; many of them, such as grade- 
crossing elimination, involving millions of dollars, may 
be capitalized in part; but there is, in such cases 
generally, no additional revenue derived which will pay 
the carrying charges.” 

Mr. Smith told the arbitration board that for the 
past ten years the necessary budgets for general im- 
provements and additions to the equipment of his lines 
have averaged from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year, 
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OF PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT OR THE SERVICE WILL SUFFER 
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The budget for this year will be approximately $30,- 
000,000. To show the impossibility of making this 
appropriation out ef current earnings, Mr. Smith 
stated that in the four years from 1907 to 1911 the 
gross operating revenues of his lines was about a 
billion dollars, and yet with the closest economy it 
has been possible to increase the surplus by only 
$16,400,000, or at the rate of about $4,000,000 a year. 
Nor have the stockholders received an extravagant re- 
turn for their investment, as last year, which Mr. 
Smith said was one favorable for railroad operation, 
the average dividend paid upon all outstanding stock 
of all the lines was 5 3/10 per cent. 

The demand made by the engineers for an increase 
of wages amounting to about eighteen per cent. would 
absorb $1,800,000, or nearly one-half of the annual 
surplus. If the engineers are granted their demand, 
then similar increases will have to be made to other 
employees, which would amount to about $17,000,000 
a year, or practically the entire surplus that has been 
accumulated in four years. If this increase is made it 
would necessitate a reduction of the dividends to two 
per cent. The New York Central is not an isolated 
case. The total income of the Pennsylvania lines east 
of Pittsburg and Erie for the last year was $220,- 
898,622, which left a surplus after the payment of ex- 
penses of $13,158,378. If the engineers’ wages are in- 
creased, this surplus will be reduced by $911,580, and 
if the same percentage of increase is made to all the 
other employees, $11,878,688 will be required to meet 
it, reducing the surplus to only $368,109, which would 
put the company in a very bad position financially. 

There are four ways by which a railway company 
can meet the growing demands upon it. One is to 
reduce the wages of its employees, which is contrary 
to general public sentiment, as the tendency in every- 
thing is upward. The other is to reduce dividends, 
which is unfair, as no railway company at the present 
time is paying exorbitant returns to its stockholders. 
President McCrea, of the Pennsylvania, recently 
stated: “We have about 75,000 stockholders. The 
holdings, per person, are somewhere between 200 and 
300 shares, and probably two-thirds of them are women 
and estates.” That means that some fifty thousand 
persons are dependent upon their dividends from the 
Pennsylvania for their incomes. 

The Pennsylvania at one time paid seven per cent., 
but when the last increase of wages was made and the 
Tuterstate Commerce Commission refused to permit 
the road to increase rates, the dividend was reduced to 
six per cent., its present rate. The stock is now selling 
at about $124 a share, so that any one who should 
invest in Pennsylvania would receive less than five per 
cent. on his investment. 

The third way by which the railway can keep pace 
with demands is to increase its rates for carrying 
passengers and the transportation of freight and pay 
for improvements out of earnings, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to allow the roads 
to increase their rates. The fourth way is for the com- 
panies to borrow money, that is. to sell their securities, 
putting the money thus raised into improvements and 
betterments and increasing the earning capacity of 
the road: straightening curve, reducing grades, and so 
forth, so as to make it possible to run faster and 
heavier trains; increasing the size of locomotives, so 
as to make one engine do the work of two. 

But to do this, to be able to sell its securities to the 
public, the railway company must be able to show 
that its securities are a sound investment, and at the 
present time no cautious investor looks upon railway 
shares with favor. When a great system like the Penn- 
sylvania is in danger of having its surplus wiped out, 
and another great system like the New York Central 
is confronted with the alternative of rejecting the 
demand of its employees and risking a strike or in- 
creasing wages and cutting dividends to two per cent., 
no prudent man will put money in railway shares when 
he can obtain a higher return and feel perfectly safe 
by lending his money on mortgage, for a larger interest 
than the railways offer, and run no greater risk by 
buying the shares of some of the leading industrial 
corporations. For the last few years the railways 
have financially lived from hand to mouth. With no 
market for their securities they have been compelled 
to put out short-term notes carrying high rates of in- 
terest, but now even that expedient has failed. Rail- 
way notes, no matter how attractive their interest 
yield, can only be sold with great difficulty because in- 
vestors prefer to wait until they know what the future 
will be, for if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
persists in its refusal to permit a moderate increase 
of rates some of the roads will either be forced into 
bankruptcy or else their stockholders will have to be 
content to-go without dividends. 

Tn the end, of course, after a good deal of mischief 
has been done, the increases which the railways now 
ask will be granted, for there is no more reason why 
the railways should be made to do business at a loss 
than that shoemakers should be compelled to sell boots. 
for less than they cost; but in the mean time the 
public will suffer through inferior service and the 
postponement of improvements that are urgently de- 
manded, and the public, as usual, will have to pay for 
the folly of legislators; for everything that adds to 
the cost of the railways doing business must ultimately 
be paid for by the public at Jarge. . 
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LL Gaul to-day agitates itself about 
la bore. The rude sport of giving 
and taking blows with the padded 
X fist, although invented a century 
“Ge and a half ago by old Figg in the 
YIN tight little island across the Channel 
(Asy and practised there assiduously ever 

32 since, never made any headway in 

““S the beautiful France until very re- 
cently. And then, if one can believe contemporary his- 
tory as it stands clearly written on the page, la boxe 
came into the country as a corollary to a cup of tea. 

What in the name of common sense, etc., some short- 
haired gentleman now interrupts, has boxing to do 
with a cup of tea? Nothing and everything. In Eng- 
land and America nothing, but in France everything. 

Pray perpend. For generations the Frenchman’s 
attitude toward all the rough sports of field and ring 
has been matter of great comicality to John Bull. 
Honest Jolin has written it down in his literature for 
all the world to see. Ribs by the thousand still ache 
with laughter at the mere mention of the Brigadier 
Gérard. A man strong, quick, brave, and generous 
was he, but in all the English sports, especially in 
la boxe, he was a mere fountain of fun. Did he not 
bite in a clinch? But now the cup of tea has changed 
all that. The French have raced horses English fash- 
ion for ages. They have gone in mildly for yachting 
and golf. They have even done some creditable work 
with the sweeps and sculls under the inspiration of the 
Société pour l’Encouragement de Sports Nautique. 
But all of these games are still exotic—played, but 
played in quotation marks, as it were. 

Quite recently, at the beginning of the rapproche- 
ment which has since led to the entente cordiale with 
Evgland, the gallant Frenchman began to consume 
tea and little cakes at five in the afternoon. Some 
profound but anonymous philosopher in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs discovered that if you take tea 
with an Englishman you win his heart; but if you sit 
humbly at home and take tea like him, you win his 
soul. Very quietly the word was passed, but very 
thoroughly, and lo! all France began to take tea and 
little cakes at five o’clock—just like the great, the 
vallant, the noble neighbor, John Bull. And as French- 
men never do things by halves they added to their 
language to describe the solemn rites a new verb— 
five-o’clocquer, which means to take tea and little 
cakes at five o’clock, like the great, the gallant, the 
noble neighbor, John Bull. Could anything be hap- 
pier? Vive Ventent cordiale! Eep! Eep! Ooré! 

It was at this juncture that Monsieur Dan McKet- 
trick, an astute New-Yorker, happened to spend a vaca- 
tion ifi Paris. He found that under the influence of 
tea and the entente cordiale Frenchmen had taken 
to boxing. They called it la bowe anglaise as a further 
compliment to the great, ete., John Bull, whose giant 
strength is so useful to them in curbing too 
presumptuous German ambition; and they visited by 
hundreds all sorts of weird boxing-matches between 










English artists before whose performances it were 
charitable to draw a veil. 

“Tf they’ll stand for that raw stuff.” said Monsieur 
McKettrick, “ they'll just eat up good boxing if any 
one brings it to them— 
and I'll bring it.” 

Forthwith Monsieur 
McKettrick hastened 
home to New York and 
took back to Paris 
Willie Lewis, the best 
welter-weight in Amer- 
ica. (Note: Other art- 
ists probably will roar 
with rage when their at- 
tention is called to this 
statement; but that’s 
just what Willie was, and 
what he could be again 
if he’d only live right.) 
Willie was at that time 
twenty-three years old, 
swift and _ clear - eyed, 
weighed one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, and 
had a right that stung 
like a wasp and weighed 
a ton. Willie was a 
Good Boy. And what he 
did to all sorts and 
shapes and styles and 
weights of boxers of all 
nations who shaped up 
before him is too painful 
to print on this unsullied 
page. The Frenchmen 
loved him for the enemies 
he unmade. They adopt- 
ed him as one of them- 
selves. To them he 
ceased to be Monsieur 
Lewis. He became and 
is called to this day 
Ouilli—which is as near 
as one can write the 
French pronunciation of 
Willie. Little did Willie 
dream that he was sow- 
ing dragon’s teeth while 
he was gathering in the 
fat purses; but so in- 
deed it was, and all over 
France a crop of armed 
men began to. spring 
from the soil—earnest 
young men armed with 
big gloves, very crude in their earliest efforts at la bowe, 
but brave, strong, enduring, and of marvelous agility. 
I happened to be in Paris when the crop was garnered. 

From every bill-board and dead wall two faces 
stared for weeks at all 
Paris. One bore the title 
“Carpentier, Vinvincible 
francais.” The other, 
“Willie Lewis, Vaméri- 
cain célébré.” The Paris 
newspapers that chronicle 
athletic events — and 
their name is legion— 
printed page after page 
of photographs and de- 
scriptions of the two 
men who were to meet 
under the auspices of 
the Société de Propaga- 
tion de la Boxe Anglaise 
at the Cirque de Paris 
in a Grand Combat en 
20 reprises de 3 min- 
utes. The country was 
full of boxing fever. 
The great Maeterlinck, 
who had in one of his 
essays characterized box- 
ing as “a vulgar sport 
carried on by means of 
brutal gestures,” awoke 
to the glories of the game 
and became its ardent ad- 
vocate. More, he en- 
gaged Georges Carpen- 
tier to teach him the 
manly art, boxed with 





He also has a queer way of defending himself him every day, and 
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became a proficient amateur. The serious magazines 
and reviews tock up the question of fisticuffs and de- 
hated gravely whether or not the sport was a good 
thing for the youth of France. On the whole, the 
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prevailing opinion thus far seems to be that la boxe 
fosters clean living and the endurance of most dif- 
ficult Jabor while suffering punishment; and, above 
all, teaches the youth to master his temper and accord 
fair play to every adversary. Thus far the partisans 
of la boxe appear to have public opinion on their side, 
though it may veer to the opposite at a moment’s 
notice. 

But to return to the harvest of the dragon’s teeth. 
On the fateful evening it seemed as if most of the 
vehicles of Paris were headed for the Cirque. You 
could start on a whiff of the sickish-sweet petrol 
fumes almost anywhere and trail it straight to the 
ringside. To the stranger from New York it was 
a source of wonder to observe the sort of people who 
descended from the carriages at the principal entrance. 
It seemed as if the very same ladies and gentlemen 
from all the world who a few evenings before had gone 
to the Grand Opera to hear “Samson et Dalilah” 
had now come to the Cirque de Paris to see Carpentier 
and Lewis. 

And what an ideal place for seeing things the Cirque 
is! Perhaps some day New York may have something 
half as good. From the ground the circles of boxes 
and chairs and benches rise above one another, like 
the sections of a telescopic drinking-cup. From any 
part of the.structure the spectator looks down into the 
ring as into the palm of his hand. In the boxes clus- 
tered around the ring were gathered hundreds of very 
smart-looking people, all quite correctly garbed for 
the evening. A man in ordinary street costume 
would have stood out like a thistle in a garden of 
lilies. And in the assemblage the proportions seemed 
about as two women to three men. The ladies were 
not wearing so many jewels as they displayed at the 
Opera, but otherwise they made the same picturesque 
appearance and exhibited the same paraphernalia of 
décolletée gowns, beautiful fans, lorgnettes, lace scarfs, 
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programmes, etc., that one saw at the 
temple of music. My friend assured me 
that tout Paris was present, and certainly 
the brave assemblage gave that impres- 
sion to the foreign visitor. He pointed 
out ambassadors, marquises, men and 
women prominent in society and the arts, 
and named names; but inasmuch as it is 
possible that he erred, the names shall not 
be repeated here. Certainly the people 
seemed well bred, and but for the squared 
ring, with its taut ropes in the midst of 
the assemblage, one might have fancied 
himself at a premiére of Debussy. 

After two brief bouts between minor 
artists—an objectionable waste of time, 
which might well be spared—the ring was 
cleared for the Grand Combat en 20 
reprises—i. e., the great twenty-round con- 
test- Instead of a referee, there stood in 
the ring the Directeur du Combat, Mon- 
sigur F. Cuny, whose functions are indi- 
cated by his title, while the decision as to 
which athlete did the better work rested 
with three Juges Arbitres, or umpires— 
Messrs. Tristan Bernard, Jacques Mor- 
tane, and J. H. Lucas—all French journal- 
ists of high standing. Time was kept by 
the Chronométreur, Monsieur U. Ferriol. 

A joyous cry of “O! O! O! O! Ouilli!” 
suddenly burst from all parts of the house 
as Willie Lewis pushed through the 
throng in the aisles and climbed up into 
the ring. The gallant Frenchmen clapped 
their hands and cheered for Ouilli as if 
he were a native son. They did the same 
for his principal second, Joe Jeannette, 
an American, who moved about smiling 
and looking like a great black panther. 
Soon a great, glad uproar of hand- 
clapping and more “O! O! O!”-ing! an- 
nounced the arrival of Georges Carpentier. 
He bowed and smiled in response, but 
looked rather anxious—as well he might. 
A handsome lad, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed, with rosy cheeks and the delicate 
coloring of a débutante. He was aged 
eighteen years and four months, accord- 
ing to the official programme, and at a 
casual glance he might have passed for 
the valedictorian of a high-school gradu- 
ating class. Yet, in spite of his pink- 
and-white prettiness and youthful dif- 
fidence, there was a firm set to his broad 
mouth that spoke of determination, and 
his eyes were eloquent of calm self-esteem. 
He had the very material advantage of 
nearly six feet of height—nearly two 
inches taller than Willie—and of long, 
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lean, cat-like muscles that rejoice the 
heart of the connoisseur. Moreover, he 
weighed six or seven pounds more than 
the American. 

Wrapped in a voluminous white bath- 
robe edged with blue and decorated with 
a broad blue collar, Carpentier came over 
to Willie’s corner, smiled pleasantly, and 
shook hands. Willie smiled, too, and 
stood up and carefully plucked at the 
bandages on his adversary’s hands. Then 
before one could draw a deep breath, as 
it seemed, the gong clanged and the men 
were facing each other in the middle of 
the ring. 

And where in all the world at that mo- 
ment was there a prettier sight? Each 
boxer was poised on tip-toe as he stepped 
daintily into range, regarding every move- 
ment, every fleeting shade of expression 
on his adversary’s face. The long, snaky, 
white arms of each were gliding to and 
fro, cautiously feeling the way to launch 
out in a blow as quick as the dart of a 
hawk, or to draw the enemy into an un- 
guarded position and crash into him be- 
fore he was aware. One ceased to breathe 
while watching, so intense was the picture 
of supreme concentration of two destruc- 
tive forces warily prowling before loosing 
the power that each carried in his fists. 

Carpentier’s long left arm suddenly 
lashed forth, but Willie snickered con- 
temptuously and without effort glided 
backward so that he was an inch beyond 
the reach of the blow. An inch and no 
more. Good work for Willie. It is al- 
ways good policy to laugh at your enemy 
and to make him waste his energy in 
beating the empty air—as St. Paul has 
so truly pointed out. Again they drew 
near, Willie fiddling closer and closer un- 
til he chopped his left fist down on Car- 
pentier’s jaw—a good, jarring blow. The 
youngster rallied in a moment and dashed 
in headlong with such fury that he 
bumped his forehead on the top of Willie’s 
head and broke the skin so that he bled 
a little. It was pure accident, and didn’t 
do Carpentier much harm. In he flew 
again and launched a swift left hook 
which lodged on Willie’s ribs, then tried 
for the head three times while Willie 
dodged and laughed at him again. At 
the close they were locked in a clinch 
with M. le Directeur du Combat crying, 
“Brike! Brike!”—which showed where 
he learned his pronunciation of “ Break!” 

This is not a page of Fistiana, so there 























THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


GENERAL WILILIAM BOOTH, WHO DIED RECENTLY AT HIS HOME NEAR LONDON, 
HE WAS BORN IN NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, EIGHTY-THREE YEARS AGO 
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is not room for an itemized schedule of 
all the blows exchanged. For the first 
eight rounds Willie had Carpentier at his 
mercy—except that he lacked the steam 
he used to possess. He landed on the 
youngster again and again, and at the 
close of the eighth dropped him kneeling 
on the floor with as pretty a right hook 
as mortal man ever saw. But that was 
the last flash of the Lewis of old. At the 
next clash the boy was fresh as ever after 
his rest of one minute, while poor Willie’s 
arms were slow. But even then he held 
Carpentier safe by rapid feinting and 
wonderful blocking. The French lad 
proved himself speedy as a greyhound 
and a marvel of stamina and what a 
French journalist described as “sa belle 
jeune combativité.” But his judgment of 
timing blows and of distance was faulty. 
Moreover, he stood with his feet so far 
apart and bent his body backward and 
downward so far that he cramped his 
reach. He also has a queer way of de- 
fending himself when being bustled about 
by suddenly crouching low and clapping 
both hands over the back of his neck— 
rather like the ancient Roman soldiers’ 
fashion of holding their shields over their 
necks tortoisewise. 

But the brave lad from Liévin, Pas-de- 
Calais, held his own nobly in spite of 
his crude style. During the last three or 
four rounds he rocked Willie’s head from 
side to side with showers of blows, al- 
though he did not put him down once 
and never was near a knockout. Willie 
clinched quite often to save himself, and 
intense Carpentier partisans rolled their 
programmes into paper cannon-balls and 
bombarded the ring with them to show 
their disapproval, meanwhile shrieking 
unkind words at the Ouilli whom they 
formerly adored. Yet Ouilli was well 
within his rights and was only preserv- 
ing the advantage which he had earned 
during the first half of the fray. 

At the end of the last round the three 
Juges Arbitres declared Carpentier the 
winner. Instantly a clamor of cheers, 
whoops, and shrieks of joy made the walls 
thrill and vibrate. Carpentier’s seconds 
flew up into the ring and tossed him on 
their shoulders just as he and Ouilli were 
in the midst of a brotherly hug. First 
one second pulled Carpentier’s head down 
and kissed him on the right cheek and 
on the left cheek. Then the next second 
did the same, and then the other two. 
Then they galloped around the ring with 
their champion on their shoulders, and 

a charming girl in a balcony box tossed 
’ big red rose, and Carpentier caught it 
and kissed it. Then he jumped down on 
his own feet and threw a kiss to the girl 
by wafting it up with the rose. Fine. 

The worst Willie Lewis should have 
received was a draw. But he is a phi- 
losopher, and not complaining. And I 
would give much to be at the Cirque de 
Paris when Carpentier meets the dis- 
tinguished Minnesota youth, Monsieur 
Michel Gibbons. 





The Maid of Saragossa 


Tue Spaniards have erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Angostina Zara- 
goza, whose bravery during the Peninsu- 
lar War saved her city. 

In July, 1808, the French were press- 
ing hard upon Saragossa. The hardest 
fighting occurred at Portillo Gate, where 
the assaulting batteries more than once 
reached the dilapidated earthworks. The 
gunners of the Spanish battery were shot 
down one after another, the survivors 
falling before they could ‘discharge the 
last loaded gun. The infantry flinched 
and the French were closing in, when a 
young woman, betrothed to a young ser- 
geant of artillery who had just fallen, 
rushed in, snatched the lighted match 
from her dying lover’s hand, and fired the 
undischarged twenty-four-pounder into the 
head of the advancing column. 

The enemy was thrown back. (lhe 
citizens, with a cheer, rushed forward, 
reoccupied the battery, and the assault 
was checked. 

Angostina Zaragoza received from her 
government a commission as sub-lieuten- 
ant of the artillery and a life pension. 
A few years later she was seen by an Eng- 
lish traveler serving with her battery in 
Andalusia. She wore a blue artillery tunic 
on the sleeve of which was a shield of 
honor. 





The Color of the Yolk 


From six thousand hens’ eggs Dr. 
Willstater, with the assistance of Dr. 
Esch, has~succeeded in extracting about 
an eighth of an ounce of the matter that 
makes the yolk of the egg yellow. This 
pigment has now been obtained in a pure 
erystalline state, so that its chemical com- 
position may be determined as well as its 
peculiar properties. 


The yellow belongs to the same class. 


of pigments as the green of leaves— 
xanthophyl. In plants and in animals 





Willstater has found two distinct series 
of pigments. In one of these series the 
substances are soluble in benzine and 
consist of carbon and hydrogen. The yel- 
low of the carrot is a good example of this 
class of pigments. In the other series 
each molecule contains in addition two 
atoms of oxygen. These pigments are 
soluble in aleohcl. The yellow of the egg 
and xanthophyl belong to the latter group. 





The Week’s End 


Out in the fall of dew, 
And the dusk weather, 

We two and we two, 
We two together. 


Oh, the blue flowers in the grass! 
Oh, the wet upon the hedge! 
Oh, the little red gusts that pass! 

Oh, the star at the world’s edge! 


Succory flowers are blue, 
Dusk is the weather; 
Succory flowers at fall of dew! 
And we two, we two, 
We two together. 
LizeETtE WoRDSWORTH REESE. 





Anatomy Among the Ancients 


It has been pointed out that the statues 
and plaques carved in stone and wood to- 
be seen in the Gizeh Museum prove that 
the priest mummifiers of Memphis six 
thousand years ago possessed a profound 
knowledge of anatomy. Science, there- 
fore, as Lockyer remarks, is as old as art, 
and they have advanced together. 

Another remarkable fact in this con- 
nection is that excavations in Italy have 
brought to light scores of finely finished 
surgical instruments for certain opera- 
tions, which are in almost every particular 
of form like those reinvented in modern 
times and used by the most advanced sur- 
geons of to-day. 





Water and Pine Needles 


WHEN the cold winds blow after the 
snow falls, the needles on the pine-trees 
that cover the mountains like a great 
shaggy coat drop off. They protect the 
snow from the rays of the sun and retain 
it on the mountainside until well into the 
summer. When one digs in these forests, 
it is sometimes possible to find as many 
as ten to fifteen layers of snow and ice 
between blankets of pine needles, from 
which the water melts slowly and steadily 
to feed the streams. 





THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria; found in 
Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost I finally got to the High School, 
but soon had to abandon my studies on 
account of nervous prostration and hys- 
teria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I grew 
thin and despondent. I could not enjoy 
the simplest social affair for I suffered 
constantly from nervousness in spite of 
all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who had 
cases like mine and who were getting well 
by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“T had little faith, but procured a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few 
days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and rest- 
fulness. In a few weeks, to my great 
joy, the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I 
am the mistress of a happy home, and the 
old weakness has never returned.” Name 
given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. **x 
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By Franklin Escher 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


II.—_SHOULD PROFITS BE LIMITED BY LAW? 









we SOS" long as freight-rates are “ just and 





S2 CAT reasonable ” shall the railroads be 
SND) allowed to go ahead and make all 
wh the money they can? Or, when 


NWP profits amount to a “ fair return on 
MG the investment,” shall they be halted 
By) there by an automatic reduction in 
rates? Shall railway profits, in 
other words, be limited, and the fact 
that a road is earning a substantial return on its 
capital be taken as prima facie evidence that its rates 
are too high and ought to be reduced? 

That such a question can seriously be asked shows 
how far toward socialism we have drifted, but being 
asked it is, nevertheless, and with insistent demand 
for answer. ‘The railroads, we hear on all sides, are 
not private enterprises, but public servants, operating 
under charters granted by the people and dependent 
upon public patronage. For the railroads to try to 
make money out of the communities by whose favor 
they do business is, thus, entirely wrong. <A fair re- 
turn on the capital being used, the argument goes, is 
all that any railroad should be allowed to make. 
Earnings greater than that show that the railroad is 
profiting at the expense of the community, whose duty 
it is to serve, and without whose permission and 
patronage it couldn’t continue in business at all. 

At tie very outset the question resolves itself into 
one, first, of right, and, second, of expediency. Here 
we have what is, with the exception of agriculture, the 
country’s most important industry, built up over a 
period of nearly a century on the idea that the capital 
invested would be allowed to earn as much as though 
it were invested in any other kind of enterprise. Is it 
fair, now, to the holders of the nine billion dollars’ 
worth of securities which represent the capitalization 
of American railroads to declare that the industry 
from now on is to cease being a money-making 
proposition and is to be run solely in the interests of 
the public at large? And in the second place, is it 
expedient that such a change should be made? Grant- 
ing that the limiting of railroad profits will result in 
lower freight-rates (which is very much open to argu- 
ment), how about the danger that the putting of the 
country’s leading industry on a new basis—and such 
a basis—will react most harmfully on industry in 
general? 

Considering first the right and wrong of the matter, 
it is diflieult to see how, when capitalists and in- 
vestors over a long series of years have been risking 
their money in railway enterprise, the government can 
with justice step in and declare the capital entitled 
to earn only such-and-such a rate of interest. Were it 
a question of a law being passed that, from now on, 
money invested in railroads could draw only so-and-so- 
much in interest or dividends, it would not be so bad. 
But to make such a law retroactive upon capital al- 
ready put in would certainly be most unjust. In the up- 
building of the railroad system.of this country untold 
millions of dollars had to be risked—and the risks 
were not of the kind that men are willing to take in 
order to get a return of four or five per cent. on their 
money. In cases without number the whole amount 
of the investment was swept away. In others it was 
years and years before those who put in the money 
got any return on it. Now suppose that, the risk 
having been taken and the proposition having turned 
out well, the government is to step in and prevent 
those who ventured their money from getting any more 
returns on it than if they had invested it in some safe 
and going enterprise? Where would be the justice of 
that? To a very great extent the resources of this 
country were opened up and developed as a result of 
the courage of those who risked their money in new 
railway construction. <A fitting reward in such case 
for the government to deny them the fruits of their 
foresight and enterprise! 

Can, indeed, the profits of a railway be legally 
limited? Would such legislation be upheld by the 
courts? Railway commissions seem to assume that 
it would, but that is, after all, a good deal of a ques- 
tion. The Constitution gives Congress the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, limited, however, by the 
fifth and fourteenth amendments, which expressly pro- 
hibit confiscation of property. By not a few rail- 
road lawyers, moreover, it is held that there are 
limitations on the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce besides those imposed by the constitutional 
amendments before referred to. In any number of 
causes these limitations have been admitted by the 
courts. In Cotting rs. Gedard the Supreme Court 
said: * The legislature’s prescription of rates is prima 
facie evidence of their reasonableness, but it does not 
follow, therefore, that the legislature has power to 
reduce any reasonable charges because by reason of 
the volume of the business done by the party he is 
making more profits than others in the same or other 
business. The question is always, not, What does he 
make as the aggregate of his profits, but, What is the 
value of the services which he renders to the one seek- 
ing and receiving such services.” Again, in the case 





of the Interstate Commerce Commission vs. the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway, the Supreme Court said, 
“1t must be remembered that railways are the private 
property of their owners; that while, from the public 
character of the work in which they are engaged, the 
public has the power to prescribe rules for securing 
faithful and efficient service and equality between 
shippers and communities, yet, in no proper sense, is 
the public a general manager.” 

In the light of the above and of a good many other 
things which the courts have at various times said con- 
cerning the extent to which regulation can go, a good 
many people believe that any law limiting railway 
profits would be held unconstitutional. Regulation 
for the purpose of securing to the public good and 
adequate service at reasonable rates is one thing. 
Direction of the internal management of a railway, 
in order to say what profits it may earn and what 
dividends it may pay, is something entirely different 
——an invasion, in fact, of rights which the Constitu- 
tion itself reserves to the railways as long as they 
remain private property. 

Turning from the question of the right and wrong of 
attempting to limit railroad profits, to the expediency 
of such a course, we are met at the outset by the ques- 
tion of whether freight rates and profits have anything 
at all to do with each other. On first thought, prob- 
ably, it will seem as though high freight-rates and big 
profits and low freight-rates and small profits must 
necessarily go together. Such, however, is very far 
from being the case. Whether or not a railroad is 
making money depends on a lot of things other than 
the rates it is charging—physical condition, character 
of equipment, efficiency of management, etc. Take, for 
example, two properties like the Lake Shore and the 
Central of Georgia. On the Lake Shore (an exceed- 
ingly high-class property) the average rate for carry- 
ing one ton of freight one mile was, in 1909, only a 
little over half a cent. Lake Shore’s net earnings per 
mile in that year were $9,350. Central of Georgia’s 
charge for carrying one ton a distance of one mile 
averaged almost 1.1 cents. Yet its net earnings per 
mile were only $1,500—less than one-sixth of what 
Lake Shore made by charging only one-half as much! 

Rates, in other words, don’t determine profits. Other 
things being equal, they would, but other things aren’t 
equal. There are no two railroads in the United States 
on which conditiens are the same. Roadbed is dif- 
ferent, grades are different, equipment is different, 
management is different. Get in mind any two roads 
running between two given points. The rates they 
charge, we will say, are about the same. But the 
profits aren’t. Not by a long shot. One road makes a 
lot of money out of the business; the other makes 
hardly enough to get along. How is that? Simply 
because one plant, taking it as a whole, is better 
equipped to do the business. 

Suppose, now, it is decided that freight-rates are 
to be fixed at such a point as will allow a “ fair re- 
turn” on the capital invested. Consider again the 
case mentioned above. As rates are at present, says 
the commission to the stronger road, you’re making 
too much money; half of what you’re charging would 
give you a very fair return on your capital. From 
now on, rates between these two cities are reduced fifty 
per cent. 

Bad enough for the road which was making big 
profits before, but how about the other road which was 
just managing to get along with freight-rates as they 
were? To the stronger road it means reductiom in 
profits. To the weaker one it means bankruptcy. 
Under the new schedule the stronger road could get 
along and perhaps even make a little money. Not so 
with the other. With rates as they were, it had all it 
could do to meet expenses. With revenues cut in half 
it can’t meet them. 

And that isn’t because of “ overcapitalization ” or of 
any necessity for paying interest on an_ excessive 
bonded debt. It’s simply because the road isn’t built 
and equipped to do business as cheaply as its neighbor. 
A rate that would mean a profit to one might mean a 
receivership to the other. For rates, of course, have to 
be uniform. The commission can’t go to one“road and 
say, Here, this schedule will allow you to earn a fair 
return—and then force upon a competing line a lower 
schedule. Demand and supply governs the price of 
railway transportation like the price of everything 
else. The fact that the one road was allowed to charge 
more than the other wouldn’t do it any good. All the 
business would naturally go to the road offering the 
lowest rate. The others would have to meet it, even 
if it forced them into bankruptcy. . - 

That is one very serious thing which would be sure 
to happen if any attempt were made to limit profits by 
a wholesale changing of established rates. Another, 
quite as serious, would be the resulting interference 
with business conditions prevailing. Two factories in 
different parts of the country sell their product in the 
same market. Conditions at each of these manu- 
facturing points are such that, making allowance for 
freight-charges, the product of both mills can be 
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competitively sold. On the strength of those conditions 
the industry has been built up and capacity has been 
based. Along comes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with an order to one of the railroads which 
carries to market the product of one of these com- 
petitors to reduce, substantially, the freight-rate it is 
charging. A great thing for the shipper! is the firste 
thing which comes naturally to mind. But wait a 
moment—which shipper do you mean? Which shipper? 
—why the one, naturally, whose product is going to be 
carried cheaper. That one—of course—but how about 
the other shipper? Rates on his railroad haven’t been 
reduced. How is he going to keep on competing? 
When he built up his plant it was with the firm 
knowledge and belief that if he could sell his product 
in a certain market at a certain price he could make 
money doing it. But with this other shipper able to 
deliver goods at a lower cost on account of the 
freight-rate reduction on his own particular line, all 
that is going to be changed. Shipper number one is 
going to be benefited, but only at the expense of 
shipper number two. Shipper number two, not im- 
probably, is going to be driven out of the market alto- 
gether. Which, of course, is a splendid state of affairs 
for the victims of the resulting monopoly! 

That is only one instance. A hundred others might 
be mentioned. In every part of the country industries 
have been established on the basis of existing trans- 
portation charges. Over a long series of years a vast 
amount of industrial enterprise has developed along 
those lines. To make a change now, to a basis of 
allowing the railroads to earn just so-and-so-much, 
would be to turn upside down the established order of 
things and to bring upon a large part of the business 
world a condition of confusion worse confounded. 

Peter and Paul are both satisfied. Then why start 
in robbing one to pay the other? Especially when you 
yourself are as like as not to play the part of Peter. 

Again, the expediency of limiting railway profits 
may be seriously challenged on the ground that such 
a policy would surely result in deterioration of the 
quality of service offered the public. That sounds, per- 
haps, as though it were the wrong way ’round—as 
though better service were meant—but it isn’t. For 
the policy proposed, it must be borne in mind, is not 
to limit the amount the railroads can pay out in divi- 
dends, but to limit the amount they can earn. As it 
is now, many roads earn anywhere up to twenty per 
cent. net, but few of them pay more than six or seven 
per cent. Where does the difference—under the present 
system—go? Back. into the property: for better 
roadbed, terminal facilities, and stations; for better 
ears and locomotives; for all the thousand and one 
tlrings, in fact, necessary to give that improved service 
which the public so constantly demands. Under the 
proposed system, where would this surplus go? Under 
the proposed system there wouldn’t be any surplus to 
amount to anything. That’s the whole idea of it—to 
keep the railroads from earning any more than they 
actually need to pay a fair dividend. A little over 
actual dividend requirements, perhaps, but certainly 
not enough to put back any substantial amounts into 
the property. Not enough, for example, to tear away 
that old station and replace it with a decent one. Not 
enough, certainly, to put electric fans and self-raising 
windows and such things into ordinary day coaches. 

Compare traveling conditions now with those of 
ten years ago—how immeasurably they have im- 
proved! ; 

Does it cost any more to travel now, or to ship 
freight, than it did then? No, less if anything. Then 
how have the railroads found it possible to give this 
improved service? Largely because they have been 
allowed to earn enough, so that, after payment. of 
moderate dividends (really, the average is very low), 
liberal amounts could be spent on the property. 

That is the American idea, and it seems to have 
worked out pretty well. They do it differently in 
Europe. ‘There the railroads capitalize every possible 
expenditure instead of taking it out of earnings. In 
England, for instance, the railroads are capitalized at 
$314,000 a mile. In the United States the average is 
$59;259 a mile. When a community in this country 
wants the color of its railway station changed from 
brown to red, the railroad doesn’t have to increase its 
capitalization to do it. Earnings are supposed to be 
sufficient to take care of things like that. 

Where they are, it’s a good deal easier to persuade 
the railroad to do the necessary painting. And that 
goes in the case of any other improvement demanded 
by the public. Let the railroad earn a fair amount 
above its dividend requirements, and it will be in a 
position to offer a lot better service than if it has 
to wonder where the money to make the improvements 
is coming from. 

Look at it from the standpoint of right or the stand- 
point of expediency—railway profits ought not to be 
limited. Make the railroads charge rates that are fair 
and reasonable and then let them go ahead and make 
what they can. It’s in the public’s interest as well as 
their own. 



































Ancient Jewelry-shops of 
the Desert 
By Frank J. Arkins 


ONcE men were so honest that the 
jewelers worked in the open air and left 
their precious stones out-of-doors at night. 
No one disturbed their stocks. These men 
were the Aztecs. They cared little for 
gold, but they knew the value and under- 
stood the art of cutting turquoise. They 
mined only the most perfect stones. They 
fashioned them with rude instruments, 
but no modern lapidarist finished his 
gems with greater care or polished them 
more highly than did these workmen of a 
bygone age. 

In the Southwest men search to-day 
for these ancient jewelry-shops of the 
desert. They are still to be found and 
they yield riches. Sometimes men will 
work for weeks finding one. Then again 
they will stumble across’ a dozen or more 
in the same day. For evidently there 
were jewelry districts in the old pueblos, 
where the lapidarists of long ago carried 
on their trade. 

The sites of these ancient towns are 
now marked only by broken pottery indi- 
cating the sites of the old houses built 
of adobe or sand brick. 

North of El Paso on the Sacramento 
desert, lying between Sacramento and the 
Organ Mountains, there are a number of 
these deserted villages. When Coronado 
passed through the country the villages 
were occupied. He conquered them and 
they paid taxes to Spain for years. Then 
for some mysterious reason the towns 
were obliterated. 

At any rate, the houses have crumbled. 
Mounds mark the spot where formerly 
they stood, and the broken pottery with 
colors burned in so perfectly that they 
have withstood the action of the weather 
for nearly three centuries tell of the civil- 
ization that existed. 

The towns were located at the mouths 
of cafions, where reservoirs were con- 
structed to impound the water to last 
through the long, hot summer: months. 


“Some were located in the center of the 


desert of to-day. Evidently the ancients 
used wells, for good water is obtainable 
at a depth of about two hundred feet. 

Once in a while the searcher will come 
across stones, such as porphyry, flint, 
granite, and lime, slotted with grooves 
arranged in a circle. This is or was a 
jewelry-shop. The workers sat around in 
a circle, and the stones mentioned were 
used to polish the turquoise. Reaching 
into the center of the circle, one may feel 
about with the fingers and at a depth of 
three to six inches find the crude tur- 
quoise. Sometimes it has been uncovered 
by the winds and lies exposed. More fre- 
quently, however, the treasure is cov- 
ered and is in as good condition to-day 
as when it was first placed in the center 
of the circle, where it was evidently left 
every night when the workmen went home. 
The workmen polished the gems by rub- 
bing them in the slots in the stones and 
thus wore them down to the shape desired. 
The process was evidently finished by rub- 
bing on leather, much as is done by the 
modern lapidarist. 

These ancient jewelers worked with the 
crudest instruments and wrought most 
artistic designs. ‘They mined only the 
best turquoise—-the clear, sky-blue stone 
that will withstand the test of sunlight 
without fading. While they polished the 
gem with rough stones in some manner 
not known to moderns, they managed to 
bore a hole through them in order to 
string them. How these holes, small 
enough to prevent the passage of a 
darning-needle, were made is a mystery. 





A Box of Sardines 


Francis Marre gives the following in- 
structions for purchasing a can of sar- 
dines: 

The two sides of the can should be flat 
or concave. If they bulge out there is a 
likelihood that the can contains gases re- 
sulting from decomposition. 

No can should be bought that has been 
resoldered. 

The lettering on the can should be clear 
and distinct. 

If there is a choice between soldered 
cans and cans sealed by crimping, the lat- 
ter should always be preferred. 

If the cans are soldered select those that 
have bright solder, which is less likely 
to contain lead and less likely to be bad. 

After the box of sardines is taken home 
the can should be opened under water. 
If any bubbles of gas escape the stuff 


should be destroyed. The kind of oil used: 


in preparing the sardines is of no great 
importance. The fish used are not, how- 
ever, always true “ sardines.” 
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In the true sardine the dorsal fin is 
forward of the ventral fins and there is no 
wrinkled crest on the ventral line; the 
skin is smooth and bluish on the back. 
In the herring the dorsal is only slightly 
in front of the ventral fin and there is 
a wrinkled ridge behind the latter. The 
skin is brownish on the back, with a 
delicate network. 

In the sprat the dorsal fin is in a line 
with the ventrals, and the crest behind 
as well as in front of the ventral fins can 
be easily felt by passing the thumb back- 
ward from the base of the head. The 
flesh of the sprat is rather hard. 

In the anchovy the ventral crest is ab- 
sent, as in the sardine; but the dorsal 
fins are behind the ventrals. The “ chin- 
chard,” a small variety of mackerel, may 
be distinguished by its grayish color and 
the presence of two fins on the back ex- 
tending nearly the whole length of the 
body. The forward fin has a spiny point. 





Left-handed Linguists 


For‘the last twenty years systematic at- 
tempts have been made to teach children 
to use both right and left hands indis- 
criminately. But the results have been 
amusingly unsatisfactory. The explana- 
tion apparently is that the power of the 
hand is intimately associated with the un- 
folding of the language sense and that the 
cerebral centers which regulate language 
are located on the left side—that is to 
say, in relation to the centers which regu- 
late the control of the right hand and 
arm. The examination of thousands of 
human skeletons has demonstrated that 
in all cases in which the right arm is 
better developed than the left there is 
evident a correspondingly satisfactory de- 
velopment of the left side of the brain. 
It follows that left-handed persons must 
have less linguistic ability than the right- 
handed and that, children obliged to use 
both hands indiscriminately will have a 
diminished power of ready speech and an 
ability markedly less in learning and re- 
taining languages. 





The Beaked Whale 


Some time ago a specimen of Layard’s 
beaked whale was found stranded on the 
beach near Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
This find was of great importance to 
zoology, because hitherto very little has 
been accurately known concerning this 
strange inhabitant of the ocean. 

The specimen found near Port Eliza- 
beth and since mounted in the museum 
there is a male nineteen feet two inches 
long. From the lower jaw project up- 
ward two tusks with two sharp enameled 
teeth. The creature could open its beak 
only four or five inches at the outer end, 
and its gullet was so narrow that it is 
evident that the animal devoured only 
very small fish and seaweed. 

The beaked whale is said to furnish oil 
of an exceptionally fine quality. 





Animal Thermometers 


CrickETs have a tendency to chirp 
synchronously or in time with one another. 
It is claimed that they chirp more rapid- 
ly in warm than in cold weather. ‘The 
increase has even been rated at four chirps 
a minute for each degree the temperature 
increases. 

Certain animals appear to act as ba- 
rometers. It is said that while frogs 
remain yellow nothing but fine weather 
may be expected, but that should their 
coats begin to assume a brown hue bad 
weather is approaching. 

A spider seen spinning its web in the 
morning heralds a fine day; if seen in 
the evening, then at least the whole of 
the night and the following morning will 
be fine. If it is raining and the owl 
sereeches better weather will ensue. 





The Antiquity of Coal 


Ir is thought that the earliest reference 
to coal is that found in the writings of 
Aristotle and of Theophrastus, who lived 
about 238 B.c. 

There is evidence that coal was used iu 
England as early as the year 852. <Ac- 
cording to Bishop Pudsey, Escomb and 
Bishopwearmouth were two of the earliest 
coal-mining settlements. Newcastle coal 
appears to have come into notice about 
the year 1234, when Henry IIT. granted 
the inhabitants a charter authorizing them 
to mine for it. 

The Chinese knew of and used coal 
in the thirteenth century. The earliest 
reference to coal in Belgium is assigned to 
the year 1198, when a blacksmith at 
Liége is said to have been the first in the 
kingdom to employ it as fuel. 

Paris received its first coal from New- 
castle in 1520. In Scotland coal was 
worked as early as the twelfth century. 
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An individual who does not care 
to know never rises in the world. | 
Power comes from ideas set in motion. i 
If you have lost all desire to learn, you are on 
the down-grade. 

It is only a question of time before an ener- 
getic knowledge-seeker will step ahead of you. 
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The Harvard Classics 


This collection of books contains, 
within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a 
liberal university education. 
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how Dr. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
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ing this great work. Its publication was 
historic; it is a work without parallel 
in literature. 


Dr. Eliot intended the Five-Foot 
Shelf for busy men and women who 
lack the time to read a roomful of 

books to gain a clear perspective 
of the world’s thought and 
achievement. 
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are paying for them. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Bits and Pieces 


CuIvaLry still exists. It is simply 
difficult to distinguish in its present 
guise. Even when the spring of action 
is proven to be truly chivalrous, it still 
requires a comprehension of modern forms 
and a stiff upper lip to call it chivalry. 
Long ago gentlemen used to do beautiful, 
decorative things to protect and serve 
ladies, things that one could respond to 
that had flourish and climax and were 
pleasing in every aspect. Now men quite 
as nice, with wishes and capabilities quite 
as commendable, do things that seem 
different but are in reality the same. 
They mingle themselves inextricably with 
a motor for hours at a time, while the 
lovely lady is left ignored. Yet that is 
chivalry, for, after hours of grappling 
with oily bits of machinery, they say, 
‘I wasn’t going to have you risk your 
life in that car until I had had a look 
at it.” ‘That is very beautiful and very 
touching, and one is glad that none of the 
graceful characteristics of humanity are 
lost. The lady berates herself for the 
thoughts she had while the man was 
mixed up with the motor. She feels 
ashamed, and yet all she can do to re- 
ward such care of her is to get into the 
motor. She sat for two hours quite alone 
while he was being chivalrous, and at the 
end of that time she breathed a sigh of 
relief and got into the motor. Then she 
sits for another hour in equal silence 
while he runs the moter. It is chivalry, 
but it is not quite so talkative as the 
chivalry of long ago. It gives the lonely 
lady less to do, and deep in her heart 
she feels that perhaps her real lord and 
master has just appeared in the world. 
It isn’t man. He subdued her, but she 
vot rather a lot of diversion out of that 
subjection. In fact, at one time it was 
a question of some nicety whether she 
had not subdued him. Now her hopes, her 
vanity and boastings, are all gone. She 
feels the presence of machinery and the 
spirit goes out of her. Man was simple; 
man and machinery are more than she 
has the heart to tackle. 

And yet a comparison of machinery 
and man makes the question arise of 
whether, if one has managed the latter 
successfully, the former would not be ab- 
surdly easy. Think of managing a human 
relation and then being awed by a ma- 
chine. A machine, the parts of which are 
always the same size, number, resistance, 
and endurance. A human relation that is 
composed at times of warm affections, at 
another of a thousand nerves and _ ob- 
stinacies; that changes its vulnerable 
points daily, fluctuates in enduranee, has 
an adjustable power of resistance. A 
machine shows friction and is stopped, 
taken to pieces, cleaned, oiled, and started 
again. A human relationship shows 
friction, and if it is stopped it is done 
for; if it is taken to pieces, except in the 
privacy of the mind, it is besmirched and 
so must be cleaned by its own movement 
and oiled by a precious essence made of 
its best elements, which sometimes spoils 
on one’s hands and frequently has to be 
made from a new recipe. 


One of the daily miracles which so few 
people appreciate at their full mysterious 
value is that when one has torn up a letter 
and thrown it into the serap-basket, which 
one always does before reading the ad- 
dress. that same letter, on being fished 
out a second later, has been tampered 
with by some ‘mysterious force. All the 
fragments are not there. It sounds un- 
likely, but it has been proven over and 
over again. One dives in, takes out all 
the scraps of the letter, looks hurriedly 
among them for the one bearing the ad- 
dress, and, on failing to find it, the cer- 
tainty that one is in the presence of a 
mystery forees itself upon one. Every- 
thing which a moment before seemed of 


greater importance is abandoned, the 
morning is given up to investigating this 
phenomenon. The scraps are painfully 
pieced together and doubt is no longer 
possible. Two fragments are missing. 


Sitting on the floor—for humility is only 
proper at such a moment—the contents 
of the serap-basket are turned out, gone 
over as though they were ruby sand, and 
no more fragments of that letter are forth- 
coming. One accuses nobody, but the 
thing undeniably looks badly. There is 
in unseeable force located near scrap- 
baskets that eats addresses. Once such 
a law is established it ought to be very 
easy for some one who likes the mere 
routine of science to find out what the 
force is and why its habits. 


We have pampered our muscles shame- 
lessly so that now, when our souls are 
prepared to thrill to the beauties of wood- 
land life, our muscles protest perversely 
at a cessation of their aequired rights. 
For thousands of vears they must have 
found the earth sufticiently comfortable 
to lie upon. It is only very recently that 
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HOW TO REACH THE SUNDAY GOLFER 


Progressive sermons continued from tee to tee 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 


insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 


According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr, Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

‘The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
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they had any contact whatever with deep- 
ly cushioned furniture, yet the turmoil 
they see fit to make when one asks them 
to put up with a grassy bank is simply 
prodigious. They are as clamorous at 
discomfort as any of the recently opulent 
breed. They fume and fret over small 
twigs and minor roots in a manner quite 
absurd, considering what they must have 
put up with for millenniums. One’s soul 
can have no peace for the vulgar clatter 
of one’s body; and as for its indignation 
at the harmless and sociable approach of 
a simple fly—it is too unreasonable. 
Bodies ought to remember that every 
one knows what their past has been and 
who their antecedents were. To protest 
that a spider is crawling up one’s arm 
and a fly is sitting on one’s eyebrow, 
and to do it to the exclusion of all other 
conversation, is to confess that one’s body 
has got out of hand altogether and is 
putting on the silliest airs. Bodies come 
through the ice age; they ought to be 
able to stand anything, yet they protest 
at a picnic. They demand cushions, they 
who have been accustomed to caves. They 
have become accustomed to chairs, floors, 
and sofas in a few hundred years, and it 
is doubtful if we will ever get any more. 
decent behavior out of them. 








THE ISLE OF ENCHANT- 
MENT 


(Continued from page 18) 


among the rocks, and Schmidt, lifting 
him in his arms, staggered into the cabin 
and laid him upon the mattress. All 
night he watched at his side until the 
stupor departed. 

At dawn Blaine opened his eyes and 
stared round him, at first in wonder; 
then, little by little, he began to under- 
stand. 

“Why did you drag me back to life?” 
he sobbed, as the full understanding came 
to him. “I wanted to die. I should have 
died in ecstasy, and now I know that it is 
all a lie.” 

“ What is a lie?” asked Schmidt, puffing 
at his big pipe. 

“She is a lie—the woman of that lying 
island. There is no island and there is 
no mirage. It was you, with your ac- 
cursed legends, who put the idea into my 
brain when I was delirious from sickness. 
And now life has become impossible.” 

“Life is never imbossible,” Schmidt an- 


.swered. “ At least, then only id begomes 


worth living.” 

“You talk like a fool,” shouted the 
painter. “You don’t know; you could 
not understand. You were not born with 
the accursed gift of genius; you never 
dreamed of an ideal beauty which you had 
never hoped to find, and then, having 
come upon it, knew that you must follow 
it through all your days or die seeking it. 
I saw her face upon that island of yours 
—the face of the woman whom I must 
always love, of whom I always dreamed— 
and since then nothing else has mattered 
at all.” 

“Where is your wife?” asked Schmidt, 
quietly. 

“My wife has left me.” 

“Left you? You drove her away. 
Gott! what a bair of fools—both staring 
mad!” 

He put his pipe aside with an effort, 
for it was not yet empty. 

“ Listen, now,” he began. “ Listen with 
all your donkey’s ears, and I will dell you 
somethings worth listening to. You don’d 
deserve your luck, bud id has come _to 
you. I know where she is, this island 
woman, and she is real—as real as you. 

“Tf I had nod gome when I game, you, 
too, would lie beneath those rocks, like 
that fine Dutchman I told you aboud. 
Why did I gome? Did you subbose thad 
I wanted to see you again, you wife de- 
serter? No! Gott forbid! Brofessor 
Hans Gomprecht’s boog upon mirages has 
at last been bublished, and id has gome to 
me by the post. So it is this way: 

“There are ten sorts of mirages, writes 
Brofessor Gomprecht, and fifty-two sub- 
orders, of which this is number fifty-one, 
and id is galled the dablespoon mirage. 
Did you ever loog into a dablespoon and 
see your donkey’s face inverted? Thus is 
id here. When the sun shines hot over 
the Bacific, then, for some reason which 
I have nod yet gome to in the boog, the 
atmosphere grows thin between the water 
and the glouds, forming a gongavity like 
a dablespoon. Then the reflegtion of the 
shore is thrown back into the glouds, so 
that bersons on these hills see Santa Do- 
minica upon the sea; and the reflegtion 
of these hills is thrown down into the 
sea, crossing the other reflegtion, so that 
bersons at Santa Dominica see these hills. 
That island and those balms are Santa 
Dominica itself, and the woman who waits 
there to see her man on the hills—the 
ideal she loves but never hopes to meet— 
she is your wife. Ged up, you fool, and 
gome down the gliffs with me. See, the 
sun has gome oud, and there’s another fool 
as big as you waiting below.” 
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STUDYING ‘THE COMPASS, A CARDINAL POINT IN THE BOY SCOUT’S 
EDUCATION 


The Text 





Bie give the boy self-reliance by encouraging | 
him to think and act for himself — to de- 
velop his ingenuity and his practical ability 
to do things along lines which will reward him 
and at the same time enable him to have fun 
in the doing — to arouse his interest in the 
wonders of the world around him and to equip 
him to deal efficiently with his own specific prob- 
lems later on — to equip him for the strenuous struggle of twentieth-century living. 
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Give The Boy A Chance 


These six volumes show a boy how his leisure time may be spent 
with pleasure as well as profit to himself. Good books and good 
games have their value always, but there is a large place for the 
joy of actually “doing things.” Expensive tools and apparatus are 
not called for, but the explanation in these books can be followed 
with little, if any, expense. In the various fields of endeavor, the 
next half-century will be full of wonderful advances. This makes 
it more than ever essential that a boy should become acquainted 
with the principles and present conditions of science—the develop- 
ment in mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which are being 
applied-more and more closely to the work of every-day life and 
which have already come to have a place in the sports and pastimes 
of the wide-awake youth. 





The books are printed from a new copper-faced type, with gener- 
ous margins and wel! spaced and headed—a most readable page. 


The Binding 


The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in mind 
possible rough usage. 


The Illustrations. 


There are about seven hundred illustrations and working diagrams 
thoroughly explaining the text. 
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